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UNTING is one of the most exciting of the sports, 


especially if you are hunting with a cam 


era! 


It requires no particular skill to. shoot a squirrel or 





a quail with a_ twenty-two 
at a hundred feet, but if you 
want to “shoot” either with a 
kodak you will have to be keen- 
ly on the alert. Besides, you can 
shoot with a kodak a good many 
birds and animals which, as a 
good scout, you would not hunt 
with a gun. And just think how 
many fields of interest to your- 
self and others there are to be 
found in nature. Here is an old 
land-mark, made famous by the 
early pioneers. There is the 
birthplace of a man who has 
made history. On the street 
you suddenly come upon a 
brother scout doing an unusual 
“ good turn,” and in camp there 
are any number of odd or excit- 
ing incidents, all of which your 
faithful kodak will record. 

But the greatest pleasure will 
come when you succeed in get- 
ting a picture of some bird or 
animal that ordinarily does not 
appear fancy having its picture 
taken. You have often heard 
the cheerful notes of the Bob 
White, but have you ever tried to 





photograph him? He looks for all the world like last 
winter’s leaves, and when you accidentally stumble over 
him in some wood or thicket he makes such a sudden 





thoroughly prepared. You see he is nature’s best 
evidence of protective coloring. Or, you may catch 
a glimpse of the screech owl, with his beautiful 





A GOOD HUNTER 


topaz yellow eyes and _ his 
merry-go-round head. You will 
have. to approach him carefully 
and “snap” him quickly, for like 
most philosophers, he has a deep 
aversion to the camera. 

And, best @f all, a hunting 
trip of this kind will help you to 
get acquainted with the appear- 
ance and habits of nature’s many 
inhabitants. The plain pewee 
and gorgeous hummingbird, the 
clattering flicker and the silent 
aighthawk, the cuckoo with his 
precise notes and pauces and the 
bobolink, who furnishes the 
“musical fireworks,” the busy 
and solitary woodpecker, the 
nervous robin, and the blue jay, 
the bully, tease, robber and 
mimic of the bird world—all of 
these and hundreds of others 
just as fascinating, will furnish 
you with an abundance of “ set- 
tings,” and little by little you 
gain friends and knowledge that 
will remain with you always. 

Boys’ Lire is anxious to se- 
cure good pictures from nature, 
and we shall be delighted to re- 


produce the best of those received. Here is an un- 
usual opportunity for you to prove that you are a 
keen, alert and ambitious scout, and incidentally, that 








and noisy exit that you are so startled that you forget you want your brother scouts to share with you the re- 
you have a camera with you—that is, unless you are sults of your “hunting” expeditions. 
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SO HE QUICKLY MADE THE PEACE SIGN 


The Patriot 


A Tad Sheldon Story of the Fourth of July 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES DAUGHERTY 


AD SHELDON and his scouts were gathered in their head- 

Eg quarters in the cabin. They were fresh from the meeting 

in the town hall, where’ preparations were being made for 

the usual celebration of the Fourth, and Willie Robinson had just 

been expressing his opinion of the whole affair. 

“ That’s no Fourth of July!” he exploded. 

of old ladies’ tea party and going to church on a week day. 
it’s mean!” 

“Oh, there’s a boat drill and a speech,” put in Kit Carson 
mildly. 

““ Boat drill happens every day and speeches twice a week,” re- 
torted Robinson savagely. 

“ And there’s the town parade.” 

Robinson grinned, in spite of himself. “ We scouts somewhere 
near the tail end. But I don’t call that a Fourth of July.” 

“Little Hy Meyers was killed last year,” Tad put in soberly. 
“You ’member? Burned all up. Doc Carter cried himself while he 
was tending him.” 

“ Right,” said Carson. “ After all, what’s the use of fire-crackers? 
Noise; that’s all. But the parson said something that struck me.” 

Tad nodded. “ He was lookin’ straight at us, too.” 

“Something about spending the Fourth in showing that we were 
good Americans, wasn’t it?” asked Colver. 

“Said we had a whole day free from other things to do what 
we most wanted to do and ought to do,” Tad explained. “ Now you 
know there ’re several things we ought to do and we haven’t had 
the time. One thing in especial.” 

Carson walked to the window and looked out through the low 
pines at the blue of the Pacific. While he stood there he listened 
to the various suggestions as to what should specially be done. 

“Clean up the graveyard.” 

“ Aw, that’s done, anyway.” 

“Take a hike into Eleven-Ten and bring out old lady Martin’s 
stuff that she left there when she proved up. She forgot a lot of 
things in her hurry and she hasn’t money enough to pay a packer 
to do it.” 


“It’s a combination 
I think 


“Say we go down to Seal Rocks and burn that whale that’s 
ashore there. Stage driver tells me some people down there ’ll have 
to move out pretty soon.” 

All this time Tad had been silently checking off these items. He 
was about to speak when Kit Carson turned from the window and 
said, “ Say, you’ve forgotten old Forty-Winks down there on Stormy 
creek. He gets fired off to the reservation if he doesn’t manage to 
dig up some money pretty soon.” 

“ Forty-Winks?” asked “ Fish” Hooker, a visiting scout from 
Seattle. “ Who’s he?” 

“ An old Indian,” said Tad. “ Belonged to a tribe that’s all gone 
except him and his daughter and her husband and their kids. Tribe 
was called a name that sounds like ‘ Forty-Winks.’ He still lives 
where their village used to be, but it’s been bought up by some land 
company and they’re trying to fire the old boy off. He don’t want 
to go. Hundred years old, and all that.” 

“ Wants to be buried in his canoe in a tree like the rest of ’em,” 
put in Willie Robinson. 

“ Bet he hasn’t moved from the place in a hundred years,” said 
Colver. 

“*Fraid somebody ’ll grab it.” 

“And now the company says he’s got to dig up five hundred 
dollars or be fired off to the reservation,” Tad concluded. 

“Five hundred dollars!” echoed Hooker. “Say, that’s some 
money!” 

“ You bet it is,” Carson answered. “ And old Forty-Winks hasn’t 
got two bits, I’ll warrant. Lives off fish and berries and in a 
wretched shack built of drift wood. His son’s too old to work, too, 
and the kids pick up a penny now and then. The daughter makes 
baskets, but there isn’t much in them, ’specially as she makes ’em 
pretty poorly, being nearly blind.” 

“Well,” said Robinson, “I don’t see what we can do to help 
him.” 

Tad strolled over to the window—the regular thing for any scout 
to do when he was thinking hard. Presently he turned around and 
said, “ We'll hike up, anyway. You see”—Tad went on a little 
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hesitantly—“ seeing our folks celebrate the. Fourth of July because 
we signed the Declaration of Independence then, I kind of like old 
Forty-Winks’s spunk. He’s standing up for his rights, too. I’d— 
I’ve a scheme that may save him his independence.” 

To a chorus of questions Tad returned but one answer: “ Go and 
see him first. We’ve got two weeks before the Fourth to plan in. 
To-morrow’s Saturday. We'll hike up to Stormy creek and have a 
look at the place.” 

The scouts started early, crossed the bay in their skiff, traversed 
the soft sand of the South Spit and then started on their nine-mile 
trip down the ocean beach, scouting along the surf’s edge for drift, 
bottles with messages in and the various stuff that the Pacific cur- 
rents bear to the Oregon coast. 

They reached Seal Rocks at nine o’clock. The tide was low 
enough to crawl around them on the weedy, black rocks, and it was 
eleven o’clock before they were past them. At noon they came to 
Stormy creek, a small stream that slipped down the gravelly beach 
into the surf with a gentle tinkle of rolling pebbles. 

“Old Forty-Winks lives right up the creek in a little clearing,” 
Ted announced. “It isn’t more ’n a quarter of a mile. Go softly, 
so’s not to disturb any of the kids if they’re fishing for trout.” 

They left the beach, climbed over a small pile of drift that blocked 
the mouth of the stream and found a little trail leading up into 
the timber. At the first turn a half-naked Indian boy, seeing them, 
dropped his pole and slipped silently back and out of sight. 

“Left five trout on the bank,” said Tad. “Let ’em lie. 
be back for ’em.” 

The next turn brought them in sight of a small cabin, crazily 
built of scraps of lumber and tin from old tin cans. In front of it 
an old woman sat by a small fire over which a kettle hung. By her 
lay a bundle of water reeds used in basket making, a couple of sea 
perch and a pile of mussels. 

“ Chowder for dinner,” said Carson. 

The old woman stirred and peered at them as they advanced, but 
seemed greatly in doubt. “ Can’t see at all,” muttered Robinson. 

“ Where’s Forty-Winks? ” 

“ And the son?” 

“Fish” Hooker was accustomed to daily intercourse with the 
Indians of Puget Sound. But here he gazed curiously about him, 
finally touching Tad on the arm. 

“What’s all that in the trees?” he demanded. 

“ Canoes—dead persons in ’em. That’s the way this tribe always 
buries people—each in his own canoe.” 

Tad then went forward and gravely spoke to the woman. 

“ Klahowya six!” 

The familiar Chook jargon—the pigeon English of the Pacific 
coast—elicited a grunt. Tad went on, in English: “ Where’s the 
Big Chief?” 

A slight wave of the skinny hand, browned with age and dirt, 
indicated the cabin. Tad, accompanied by Kit, walked across the 
shell-shrewn space and entered. The rest of the troop craned their 
necks for a glimpse over their shoulders. 

Squatting on the dirt floor, wrapped in an ancient, rusty over- 
coat, sat the last chief of the principal branch of the Yachats In- 
dians. He was incredibly old, even to their keen eyes. His face 
was hawklike, and the skin lay like a dark, polished coloring over 
his high cheek bones. His lips were sunken. His wrists were mere 
bundles of bones and tendons. His neck seemed a merely throbbing 
bone, for the artery had become so prominent as to be almost a part 
of the outer skin. Only his bright, imperious eyes showed that his 
spirit was still dauntless. 

Tad took off his hat and said gravely the proper salutations. 
The ancient chief nodded once, grunted, and was silent. 

At this moment entered another amazingly old man. 

“ His son,” Colver whispered to Hooker. 

He scowled at the boys. Tad smiled back and then said, “ We 
came to see what we could do for you. You have been told to leave 
this place. We és 

The Indian’s scowl grew deeper. 
collect all that he knew of English to express himself. 
burst out, “ Never go ’way. Our place. Never go ’way.” 

Tad saw that their uniforms had made the Indian suspect that 
they had come to use force. So he quickly made the peace sign. 
But the old chief’s son was not to be so easily appeased. 

“Never go ’way!” he cried. “Father live here. Great fathers 
all live here. Big chiefs! Till sun go down never come up, live 
here.” 

“Sure,” murmured the boys sympathetically. 

With a strange gesture for silence the aged son lifted his more 
aged sire to his feet and supported him as they stepped slowly to 
the doorway. The boys stood aside and followed them, in response 
to a commanding gesture from the chief. 

It was a strange group that stood outside that miserable shack 
under the pines. The two men left of a powerful tribe, an old crone 
stirring chowder over a small fire, the stream running rapidly amid 
the alders and the boy scouts standing in a group, nattily uniformed, 
fresh-faced, representative of the nation that had conquered the 
Indians. 


He'll 





He seemed to be trying to 
Then he 
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Yet stranger was the ceremony they were to witness. The 
younger of the old men suddenly stepped to one side, leaving the 
chief standing alone.; At a muttered command in a tongue none of 
the lads had ever heard before the woman rese, too. Silently the 
weird trio walked slowly till they stood directly beneath a tree whose 
sturdy branches bore several small canoes and one large one. Then 
the chief raised his cracked voice in a melancholy chant, while the 
woman danced feebly and awkwardly, never leaving her place. 

Instinctively the boys knew that this was a death song. Hats 
came off and heels clicked together. The song wavered, rose again 
in faint strength, faded and died. Then the chief raised his skinny 
arms above his head, pointing to the graves of his ancestors, the 
canoes in the tree. This done, he tottered back and into the cabin. 

His son shook his head at the wondering boys. “No go ’way!” 
he quavered. “Him father in tree. Him place here.” Then he re- 
lapsed into stolidity. 

“That’s a declaration of independence, all right,” said Tad, 
breathing deeply. 

The scouts were not very talkative on the road back to the bay. 
But they felt the significance of that strange protest and defiance 
on the part of three old survivors of a race that was dead, the tre- 
mendous and inextinguishable patriotism that makes sacred not alone 
principles, but places; not only laws, but fields and streams. 

In the headquarters cabin that evening they discussed the ques- 
tion from all sides. But the heart of the debate was this: how were 
they to save these old Indians their patrimony during their lives? 

“ Kill ’em to fire ’em over to the reservation,” said Robinson. 
“ Besides, there’s none of that basket stuff grows over there and the 
kids couldn’t get any for the old woman.” 

“ And the chief wouldn’t see the canoes in the trees.” 

“ And..." 

Carson broke in with, “ Say, Joe Briggs told me the other day 
that he’d seen some otter up at the rocks the other day.” 

Tad looked up quickly. “ Thinking of that myself.” 

“Worth five or six hundred dollars any time,” said Colver. 

“That would settle with that land company and let old Forty- 
Winks stay in his old village.” 

“Sure!” 

Now the sea-otter of the Pacific is the wariest of all the valuable 
fur-bearers; he avoids any place where men have left their trail ; 
he is exceedingly difficult to kill when found, and the scouts, besides, 
knew that to attempt to get’one on Otter Rock, as it is called, in- 
volved a long trip up the coast, quick work with rifle and harpoon 
and possible shipwreck in the cruel surf that sends its flying crests 
across the low-lying, slippery rocks. 

Furthermore, they had never killed wild creatures for money. 

But Tad decided the case in his usual prompt fashion. “A sea- 
otter is fair game this season of the year,” he announced. “If we 
could get one of them it will mean peace to old Forty-Winks and— 
it’ll make good his declaration of independence. I’m for a trial 
of it.” 

“Same here!” 

“ Ditto!” 

“ Say the word!” 

Carson nodded his head. 
with us,” he suggested. 
I'll bet he’d take us.” 

“Not very safe work,” Tad continued slowly. “ But we can go 
up the beach early on the Fourth and if the surf is all right Joe 
will take us out and we can see whether the thing can be done. 
I’d sure like to help out old Forty-Winks, and this is our only 
chance.” 

“T guess our folks ‘Il let us go,” said Robinson, and so it was 
settled. 

The day before the Fourth the boys spent a large part of their 
time in preparation for the next day’s work. Carson, the best shot, 
was to be rifleman. Tad was to handle the harpoon and the others 
were to paddle and help when they could. As a special compliment 
to “Fish” Hooker, as a visitor, the harpoon line was given in 
charge. 

“ Joe said he’d meet us up by his place at six o’clock,” Tad re- 
peated, in giving his final orders. “That means we start at four 
o’clock from here up the beach. Breakfast when we get there at 
half-past five. Sea-Lion Charley is up there now, fishing, so that in 
case of a spill we'll be all right.” 

“T’m taking along fishlines, too,” said Robinson. 
manage to catch a cod or so.” 

The sun was just rising when the troop arrived at Jumpoff Joe, 
and Tad noted with great satisfaction that the nor’wester had fallen 
to the lightest possible breeze and that the sea was smooth. He 
could barely see the creamy surf off Cape Foulweather. 

They made good time, crossed the neck of the cape, descended 
to the beach on the other side and headed on up for Otter Rock, 
arriving there at half-past five, right on the minute. 

“ Now for breakfast,” sang out Tad. “Robinson, you and Colver 
tend to that while I find Joe.” 

The half-breed appeared, smiling cheerfully. “ It’s just the day 
for this,” he announced. “ We'll drop out in my canoe—my big one 


“T guess we can get Indian Joe to go 
“He’s hunted ’em often out of his canoe. 


“We might 
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—and I guess you boys will have some sport. I saw two otter out 


there last evening.” 

“We've got a rifle and a harpoon.” 

“ Plenty of line bent onto it? Those otter dive pretty deep.” 

ot hs 

Then Joe carefully explained the procedure that must be fol- 
lowed, emphasizing the fact that a wounded otter dives, and that a 
dead one sinks instantly. “ Tell Kit to kill him right off, and then 
harpoon him before he rolls off the rock. That'll save Mr. Otter 
for you.” 

“TI think I understand,” Tad replied. 
and then we’ll start.” 

Breakfast of bacon, fried clams and coffee was soon over. Then 
Kit took the gun, Tad his harpoon and Hooker the coil of line. 
Joe led the way down to a little bay that was tucked away in the 
side of the great cliff and they shoved out the big canoe and stowed 
their gear carefully. In a few moments they were out on the long 
swells that rolled in between the rock that was their destination 
and the headland, Joe steering and the scouts paddling. 

Pretty soon Joe held up one hand and the paddles rested in the 
blue water. 

“TI see one right down by the edge of the northerly end of the 
rock,” he said quietly. “‘ Everybody down. Mr. Otter will take this 
for something floating adrift. See him, Kit?” 

The boys obediently slipped farther down into the deep belly of 
the dug-out and Tad and Carson strained their eyes to pick out the 
dark form that the Indian’s keener sight had instantly perceived. 
When he saw it Carson gave a low whistle. Tad answered this 
signal and then Joe began very slowly to paddle the canoe toward 
the low-lying, rugged rock. 

Within five minutes they were close enough for all to see the 
big, bulky animal lying on a ledge about eight feet above the water. 
It was feeding, tearing away at a bed of mussels with its sharp teeth 
and short fore-paws. But every now and again it lifted its monkey- 
like muzzle and stared about warily. 

Joe was crouched far down in the stern of the canoe and the 
boys were on their bellies. Carson alone was half-upright, holding 
his rifle at ready. 

“T’ll tell you when to shoot,” Joe whispered softly. “ Then every- 
body paddle for dear life so that we can get that harpoon into him 
before he gets away.” 

By this time the canoe was drifting, apparently, but in reality 
obeying the Indian’s skilled paddle, within a hundred yards of the 
rock. Carson could plainly see the grizzled brown color of the prey 
and distinguish the paddle-like hind feet. Beyond them and on the 


“Let’s have some grub 
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seaward face of the rock the sea was roaring. About them littie 
fields of foam sparkled and effervesced. The sun was in the otter’s 
eyes. 

“Ready?” whispered Joe. 

“Ready!” muttered Kit. 

“ Fire!” 

Very carefully, for the canoe was going up and down on the 
swells and wabbling from side to side, Carson took aim for the 
shoulder of the four-footed animal. He could hear the tense breath- 
ing of the scouts behind him, and he was bothered now by the high 
prow of the canoe which swung across his line of vision. But as Joe 
swung it back he caught the glint of that rounded shoulder, saw the 
otter raise its head quickly, and pulled the trigger. 

With a roar Joe brought the boys up sitting and their paddles 
drove down and the canoe sped toward the rock. But the otter, 
wounded though it was, struggled to reach the edge and escape. 
Tad fairly bit his lips in chagrin and handled the long pole of 
the harpoon with shaking hand. The canoe drove on. It was still 
fifty feet away from the ledge when the otter succeeded in roll- 
ing off. 

But at the moment that the otter struck the water the canoe had 
come within twenty feet of the rock, and Tad, straining his eyes, 
saw the wounded creature not ten feet away and barely under the 
surface. He drove the. harpoon down with all his might. It struck 
in the otter’s flanks. 

“ Ye-a-a-a!” he yelled, and instantly Hooker was busy with the 
line. 

“Did you get the barbs fast?” demanded Joe excitedly. 

““T—I think so,” Tad answered hopefully. 

A terrific tug on the line, followed by another one, bore testimony 
that they had fastened to their prey. 

Now came into exercise all Hooker’s skill, gained in trolling for 
salmon on the waters of the sound. As steadily as though he were 
playing a fish he gave and took, now allowing a good fifty. yards to 
spin overside, again pulling in the line carefully. For five minutes 
he did this, while the boys kept the canoe steady as they could and 
away from the rock. Then he looked back at the Indian, puzzle- 
ment written all over his face. 

“It feels just like a dead weight of lead on the line.” 

Joe nodded. “ That means he’s dead. Otters always sink when 
they die, just like a man. Ease him up. Good work, boys!” 

When the sleek, rounded body finally rose to the surface, Tad 
saw that his harpoon had penetrated deep, but that the barbs had 
torn out till they were held only by the loose skin. Very quickly 

(Continued on page 17) 
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THE TRAIN MOVED OUT ON ITS LONG JOURNEY INTO THE MYSTERIOUS WEST 


The Trail to El Dorado 


By JOSEPH MILLS HANSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK TENNEY JOHNSON 


CHAPTER I 


have been coming here every day now for a month and 

this morning I think your patience is rewarded. Here 
is a letter postmarked Walla Walla, Washington Territory, May,— 
let me see,—May 1; no, May 11, 1862. Think of that; and to-day 
is only June 22, and here it is up in Minnesota! It’s wonderful 
how quickly mail comes nowadays by the Overland stage from away 
off there beyond the Rocky Mountains. It used to take four or five 
months by Cape Horn or Panama and now it takes less than six 
weeks.” 

Mr. Pendleton, the postmaster, held up to the light the letter 
which was giving him so much cause for comment and examined 
it so long and closely that Charlie Bartlett, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and his younger brother, Zebulon, standing impatiently 
before the post-office window, began to think it was never to come 
into their possession, after all. 

“That is from father, of course,” said Charlie, at last, moving 
his feet uneasily. “I suppose he is very anxious for us to hear 
from him; I know we are.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, of course. But it is a curiosity, a great 
curiosity to me,” answered the postmaster at last, reluctantly placing 
the letter in Charlie’s eager hand. “I hope that you will hear that 
your father is well, away off there beyond the mountains.” 

Without waiting to reply Charlie, accompanied by his brother, 
walked to the window and tore open the envelope, which contained 
a number of closely written sheets. In a low tone he read aloud 
page after page, a flush of excitement and pleasure overspreading 
each lad’s face as he went on. In his letter their father told them of 
his many adventures since he had last written them, in his search 
for gold in the wild mountain regions of Eastern Washington Ter- 
ritory and Western Dakota, as the present Montana was then; of 
prospecting in unexplored valleys, of .encounters with wild animals, 
of hardships and failures and successes. But only one passage in 
the long letter is of particular interest to us now, and it is the 
one which was most stirring to Charlie and Zeb as well. It oc- 
curred near the end of the letter and ran as follows: 


rg ‘G = morning, Charlie; good morning, Zeb. Well, you boys 


All in all, boys, I feel well satisfied with my success since coming 
to the vicinity of Walla Walla. was fortunate in reaching here 
among the first, and the claim I staked has paid handsomely right 
along, showing as yet no indication of giving out. However, even if 
it should, I have taken out enough gold already to give me another 
start in business and to assure both of you the proper continuation of 
your education. If only your precious mother could have lived to en- 
joy prosperity with us, I should be happy indeed. But without her I 
am all the more lonely for you. I am satisfied that this country has a 


great future before it. When its surface gold deposits, which have 
attracted the first rush of emigration, are worked out, the development 
of agriculture and commerce will surely build up and rapidly increase 
the population. I believe I cannot do better than engage in business 
here when my mining claim is exhausted, and I want you to come out 
here to me, though when I left Minnesota, a year ago, it was my ex- 
pectation to return there if I were, successful rather than to have you 
come West, because I did not suppose that you could find proper edu- 
cational opportunities on this side of the continent. But during my 
stop at San Francisco, which now has fully 65,000 people and is grow- 
ing fast, I found that the schools of that new city are excellent, while 
the College of California, at Berkeley, near by, though of course not 
comparing in size with many Eastern institutions, is giving increasingly 
excellent facilities for higher education. I believe, moreover, that if 
the Pacific Coast is to be your home, the friends you will make in 
school and college among the young people of this section will fully 
recompense you for giving up some slight advantages of curriculum 
offered by Eastern schools. For all reasons, therefore, I want you to 
come out to Walla Walla as soon as possible. I do not know how you 
can best come; it is a long way around by the California trail, and a 
longer by the Isthmus of Panama, though in point of time there is not 
much to choose between them. We have heard rumors here of the 
Government intending to furnish protection to trains coming direct 
across the Western plains to Fort Benton and thence over the moun- 
tains, by the route which Governor Stevens explored eight or nine 
years ago. If this is done, and you can come safely by this route, it 
might be the shortest and quickest for you. But as to how you shall 
come and when, you~ must consult fully with my old friend, Mr. 
Rhodes. And you must also ask him to furnish you with the necessary 
money for the trip, which I will refund to him by mail order as soon 
as I can learn the amount. I know I can depend upon your good 
sense, Charlie, to keep you and Zeb from running any unnecessary 
risks, and I shall hope to have you with me, my dear sons, before 
another winter is far advanced. 


As Charlie finished reading the letter and replaced it in its 
envelope he and his younger brother looked at each other, their 
faces expressing mingled delight and bewilderment. 

“Well!” exclaimed Zeb, finding his tongue first, “ Who would 
have thought an hour ago that we were going to California? Isn’t 
it great, Charlie? Isn’t it bully? We'll see Indians, and buffalo, 
and—and mountains—and, best of all, we'll see father. But say, 
how are we going to get there? Let’s go see Mr. Rhodes.” 

“Get there, buddy,” returned Charlie, slapping his shorter and 
chubbier brother on the shoulder. “I know already how we'll get 
there. Straight across country, just as father says. Last night in 
the St. Paul paper I was reading a notice from a Captain Fisk of 
the Army saying he will go to Fort Abercrombie in a few days, and 
organize an escort for an emigrant train to Fort Benton, the Deer 
Lodge Valley and Waila Walla. Emigrants who want to go with his 
party must meet him at Fort Abercrombie by July 1.” 

“ Let’s go and see Mr. Rhodes,” said Zeb. “If he should think 
we ought to go with this party our time will be short for getting 
ready. 
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“Well, it’s only four days by team from here to the fort,” re- 
turned Charlie, “so we can make it all right.” 

The boys found Mr. Rhodes in his bank on the corner below the 
Post-office. He was an elderly man of cautious disposition and had 
always been a good, staunch friend to their father, whom he had, 
in fact, saved from worse disaster two years before, when Mr. 
Bartlett had been obliged to go out of the lumber business at a loss, 
owing to a series of unfortunate contracts. Mr. Rhodes shook his 
head at first when Charlie told him of their plans, but after hearing 
the portions of Mr. Bartlett’s letter which we have just seen, he 
became more approving. 

“TI am delighted to hear that your father has succeeded so well 
out there,” he said when the reading was finished, “ but I expected 
that he would when he started. He has plenty of courage, persever- 
ance and good judgment; more, in fact, than I have. It was simply 
bad luck that kept him from succeeding here with the lumber busi- 
ness, and all he has needed has been opportunity to get a fresh 
start. Now, as to your best way to go, I was talking only an hour 
ago with a Mr. Cloudas, who intends starting day after to-morrow 
to join Captain Fisk’s emigrant train at Fort Abercrombie, Dakota. 
Cloudas is an excellent young man who has been farming near here 
for several years, but he has taken the gold fever and nothing will 
do him but to go to the mountains. He is not very well off and I 
have no doubt he will be glad to have you share his wagon and 
mess for a suitable consideration. He is in town now and we had 
better hunt him up at once.” 

They soon found Mr. Cloudas standing in a grocery, selecting 
supplies for his journey. He was a young man of about twenty-five, 
tall and rather stoop shouldered, with smiling blue eyes, which were 
alertly observant when others were talking, though he was not much 
given to words himself. Mr. Rhodes introduced the Bartlett boys 
to him and briefly explained the situation. 

The young emigrant proved only too glad of the opportunity 
of having them for traveling companions, for all three formed a 
liking for one another from the first, and it was soon arranged that 
the stock of provisions should be trebled in quantity, making enough 
to last each of the party nine months if necessary. To these 
supplies they added such blankets, dishes and other camp and 
traveling equipment as would be needed by the boys. 

Mr. Cloudas had two yoke of young oxen for his wagon, but 
since the additional freight and passengers would bring the load up 
to over 2,000 pounds, Mr. Rhodes saw to the purchase of another 
yoke of strong, well broken animals. Appreciating how monotonous 
the long days with the slow moving wagon train would become to 
two energetic boys, used to lives of activity, he thought it well also 
to provide them with a sturdy bay pony about fourteen hands high, 
with bridle and saddle. They secured him at a bargain, for his 
owner did not seem to appreciate the really unusual qualities of 
speed, endurance and intelligence which the boys found the little 
animal to possess after they had used him for a few days. 

Both Charlie and Zeb were accustomed to firearms, and knew 
how to handle them with safety to themselves and others, being 
at the same time fair marksman. Though, according to the news- 
paper statements concerning Captain Fisk’s expedition, little actual 
danger from Indians was anticipated in crossing the plains, every 
person who could use a gun was advised to take one along both as a 
measure of safety and for use in procuring game, which was ex- 
pected to furnish an important part of the daily food supply of the 
emigrants. So, assisted by Mr. Rhodes, the boys each bought a 
light but powerful muzzle-loading rifle, together with a plentiful 
supply of ammunition. 

Their preparations for their journey were now complete, so 
Charlie and Zeb spent the next day in bidding good-bye to their 
friends in town and their schoolmates at the Academy. Among the 
latter they were quite the heroes of the day, the other boys crowding 
around them with exclamations of congratulation and envy and re- 
iterated appeals to the travelers for letters when they should reach 
their destination, telling the less fortunate ones left behind of the 
adventures of the journey and the wonderful sights they would be 
certain to see during its continuation. 

Next morning, before daybreak Charlie shook his soundly sleep- 
ing brother, crying: 

“ Get awake, Zeb! We're off to-day for the land of the setting 
sun! And look what a day it’s going to be; clear as a bell and cool 
enough to make a fellow feel like turning handsprings.” 

Zeb sprang from the bed and ran to the window. 

“Hooray for Walla Walla!” he cried. “Let’s get started and 
then draw straws for the first gallop on the new pony,—what were 
we going to call him? Oh, yes, Rataplan.” . 

They found Mr. Cloudas at the door of the feed barn inspan- 
ning the oxen by lantern light, and when the sun rose over the 
forests to eastward they were already out of sight of town and 
moving slowly but steadily northwest on the road to Fort Aber- 
crombie. 

Favorable weather attended the little party, which during the 
next four days encountered and joined company with several other 
emigrants bound in the same direction, and on the evening of 
July 1 all the wagons came into the large camp of Captain Fisk’s 
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train on the bank of the Red River of the North, close beside Fort 
Abercrombie. 

Several days were spent here awaiting other parties who had 
written that they were on the way to join the expedition, and at 
last, on the morning of July 7, the train moved out on its long 
journey into the mysterious West. As now finally completed it 
embraced about fifty emigrant wagons, most of them drawn by 
oxen, five wagons of the escort, and a twelve-pound mountain 
howitzer with limber and ammunition wagon, while there were 
about seventy men and ten women among the emigrants and fifty 
men of the escort. Of animals there were 220 oxen, milch cows, 
horses and mules and uncounted dogs. 

“T don’t believe we will have any trouble with Indians when 
they see that cannon,” said Roy Strickland; a young emigrant of 
about Charlie’s age who hailed from “ Slabtown,” the village hard 
by Fort Abercrombie, who was driving Mr. Cloudas’ wagon because 
the latter had gone ahead of the train with a party of pioneers. 
He swung the six lumbering oxen into their place in the line, 
cracked his bullsnake whip over their backs and then added: “ But 
whether they’ll be fooled into thinking that this traveling menagerie 
is a Government train by these big letters, ‘U. S.,’ on the sides 
of the wagon covers, is a different question.” 

“ Well, they’ll find we can shoot about as well as soldiers if they 
monkey with us, anyway,” declared Zeb Bartlett, who was taking his 
turn at riding Rataplan beside the wagon. “I’m going to gallop up 
to the Sheyenne crossing, Charlie, to see what Mr. Cloudas is doing, 
and whether the bridge is finished. It isn’t very far ahead.” 

“ All right, Zeb,” answered his brother, “ but don’t get into the 
river.” 

“T won’t. The water’s too dirty in these rivers around here for 
me to want to swim in them,” Zeb called back as he galloped away. 

“ Here’s that fellow Antoine Couthon,” ‘said Roy suddenly in a 
low tone to Charlie, as Zeb disappeared. ‘“ Wonder what he’s up 

? ” 

“Probably going ahead to the crossing,” Charlie replied. “ You 
know he’s in the escort.” The two fell silent, as a young man of 
dark complexion and strikingly handsome features, who rode his 
pony with graceful negligence, came past, going toward the head 
of the train. He neither spoke to nor looked at them, but his eyes 
eagerly followed Zeb, who was galloping away ahead of him, and 
after he had gone by Charlie said: 

“That chap tried to trade me out of Rataplan a couple of days 
“ Rataplan?” said Roy, inquiringly. 

“Yes, our pony, you know; named after Napoleon’s horse. He 
tried to trade even at first, then he offered ten and then twenty 
dollars to boot.” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Roy; “he wants him, don’t he? What did 
you say?” , 

“TI told him Rataplan was worth more than six ponies like his. 
Then he got mad and sizzled a lot of pigeon French at me. All I 
could understand was that I’d be mighty sorry I hadn’t traded be- 
fore we were through the trip. I don’t like his disposition.” 

“T don’t like him,” declared Roy. “He claims he’s French, but 
I’ll bet he’s a breed. He’ll be up to some dirty work before we're 
done; mind what I say!” 

Riding on ahead of the train, Zeb soon came up to the Sheyenne, 
a swift stream some seventy-five feet wide and six feet deep, whose 
steep banks and shores were heavily timbered with basswood, 
poplar and oak trees. A number of men, some of them emigrants 
and others members of the escort, were working under the direction 
of Captain Fisk, felling trees, hauling them to the river and then 
floating them down to the half completed bridge, where other men, 
mostly Minnesota lumbermen, were swinging them into place and 
lashing them together with ropes, composing the stringers. Three 
stringers were being laid across the river, securely staked and lashed 
on the banks at either end and braced and stiffened with spreaders 
at intervals through their length. After the stringers were com- 
pleted it was intended to lay a roadway of transverse logs across 
them. 

Springing from his saddle, Zeb tied Rataplan to a sapling and 
walked down to the bridge. As he came up he found Mr. Cloudas 
just rolling a heavy log into the water. A few feet away two other 
men were cutting down a tree, which was already swaying toward 
the river. The log Mr. Cloudas was handling struck a root and 
lodged and Zeb ran down beside him and threw his weight against 
it also. The added push was just sufficient to cause the obstructing 
root to give way and the log plunged into the water with a splash, 
shot out a few feet and started down stream on the rapid current. 

“It'll get away from you, Mr. Cloudas!” cried Zeb. 

The young emigrant needed no injunctions, but immediately 
sprang into the river after the escaping timber. Just as he did so 
the tree on the bank above snapped loudly under the strokes of the 
axemen and came crashing down toward the river. To his horror 
Zeb saw that Mr. Cloudas, intent on the escaping log, was swimming 
directly beneath the falling tree. 

“Look out!” he shouted. “ Quick!” 

The young emigrant looked around and saw his danger. 
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was no time to swim out of the way 
to either side, so, doing the only 
thing left to him, he dived under. 
But though he thus escaped the kill- 
ing blow of the great main trunk, he 
could not escape all of the limbs. 
Two or three seconds elapsed, then 
Zeb and the horrified axemen on the 
bank saw Mr. Cloudas’ senseless form 
rise to the surface just below the 
fallen tree and go rolling, half sub- 
merged, down the swift current to- 
ward the unfinished bridge. 


Cuapter II 





As he stood for a moment trans- 
fixed by the sudden: catastrophe, Zeb 
heard a low chuckle uttered by some 
one on the bank above and, darting 
a glance in that direction, saw An- 
toine Couthon watching the scene, a 
sardonic smile on his face. The 
glance seemed to steady Zeb, who re- 
covered his wits simultaneously with 
the two axemen, and all three rushed 
toward the bridge. Zeb, however, 
was the nearest and he was also the 
swiftest runner. Gaining the shore 
end of the stringers several yards 
ahead of the others, he ran out on 
the one farthest up stream, which 
was swaying so unsteadily in the cur- 
rent that he had the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping his balance. A few 
feet away he saw the form of Mr. 
Cloudas wash up through the water 
and, dropping to his knees, he 
clutched the stringer with one hand 
and with the other reached far out 
over the water and, as the man came 
within reach, caught him by the col- 
lar. The grip of the current was so 
strong that it nearly tore him from 
his uncertain hold and he would have 
probably been drawn under the logs 
with Mr. Cloudas if the foremost of 
the axemen had not reached him at 
this juncture and seized him by the 
waist, 

In a.moment Mr. Cloudas had 
been lifted from the river and borne 
up the bank, where the rest of the 
bridge building party had now gath- 
ered in from all directions, Captain 
Fisk being among them. The latter 
at once took charge of the unfortu- 
nate man, had him stretched out on 
his breast with his head inclined for- 

_ward, to allow the water to drain 
from his lungs, and after a few mo- 
ments of artificial respiration he re- 
covered his senses. But he was very 
weak and his head had been badly 
bruised by the blow of the falling 
tree, so he was helped back to his 
wagon, where the boys improvised a 
bed on which he lay for two days be- 
fore he was able to take charge of 
his ox team again, Charlie and Zeb 
in the meantime dividing the work of driving between them. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the bridge was completed and 
by four the entire train was across. After traveling some two miles 
through a marshy bottom it went into camp on a level prairie be- 
yond, though a westward curve of the Sheyenne was still convenient 
for procuring water. That night camp was made as it was every 
night thereafter, the wagons being corraled in a circle, and the 
tongue of each one run beneath the body of the one ahead of it, 
thus forming an impenetrable enclosure within which the cattle 
were driven. The horses and mules were picketed outside, but 
close to the wagons. A guard of four men with two reliefs was 
posted to protect the camp, for though no Indians had yet been 
seen it was impossible to tell when they might be encountered, and 
however streng their professions of friendship for the whites might 
be, they could not be trusted to resist the temptation of picking up a 
few unguarded horses. 

After the emigrants and members of the escort had finished 
their suppers they gathered in groups for an hour or so of talk and 
relaxation before retiring. Many of them walked over to Mr. 








CAPTAIN FISK STRODE UP, HIS FACE STERN AND HARD 


Cloudas’ wagon to inquire as to his condition. Charlie and Zeb 
had a small fire burning beside the wagon, the. canvas cover of 
which they had raised on that side so that the injured man could 
enjoy the cheery light. Doctor Dibb, the physician of the expedition, 
was with them, having just examined Mr. Cloudas’ head and treated 
it for the night. 

“A severe contusion, that’s all,” he said to the boys briskly, as 
he left the wagon and came to the fire, where he knelt down in 
the light, looked at his watch, and penciled something in the little 
note-book he always carried in his breast pocket. “ Of course any 
one would be used up after colliding with a tree trunk and being 
nearly drowned into the bargain, eh? But a good night’s rest will 
do wonders for him. He'll be able to eat flap-jacks and buffalo 
steak with the best of us in a day or two. All I’ve got to tell you 
is, keep him quiet and make him rest, if you have to strap him 
down.” 

“ We can be thankful he met with no worse injuries,” said a deep 
voice beside Charlie, who turned to see that Captain Fisk had come 
up while. Doctor Dibb was speaking. “It would have been hard to 
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suffer a tragedy so early in our journey, and that we have not is 
due to the courage and good sense of the youngest member of our 
party.” 

He put his arm over Zeb’s shoulder, and as the latter looked up 
into the Captain’s smiling face, there swelled in his heart toward 
this clear-eyed, bearded man, who was leading them into the wilder- 
ness, a feeling of profound confidence which was never shaken 
thereafter, however difficult sometimes seemed the positions in 
which they found themselves. 

“From now on,” continued the Captain, “if any work comes up 
requiring especially quick wits and decisive action, I shall know 
that I can rely on Zebulon Bartlett.” 

A chorus of assenting shouts rose from the men around them 
and then Captain Fisk, after making sure that nothing further 

_ could be done for Mr. Cloudas’ comfort, left them and went on 
around the circle of wagons. After he had gone Charlie and Zeb 
walked to the wagon and looked at Cloudas, who lay with eyes 
closed, apparently asleep. 

“Charlie,” said Zeb, leaning against the wheel, “there’s one 
thing happened this morning that’s bothered me a lot. You know 
that Antoine Couthon? Well, just after Mr. Cloudas was knocked 
insensible, I saw him standing on the bank, laughing, just as if he 
was glad of it. What do you suppose he can have against Mr. 
Cloudas? ” 

As he asked the question he heard a slight sound behind him 
and turned to see the injured man looking at him. 

“ He ‘laughed, did he?” asked Cloudas, weakly. 

“TI thought you were asleep!” exclainfed Zeb, contritely. 
didn’t mean to tell you that, now.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” rejoined the other. “I'll tell you why he 
laughed. He came to me the day after we got to the fort and 
wanted to bunk in with me for the trip. I told him we were chuck 
full and didn’t have room for another, and it seemed to put him out 
a heap; but I didn’t suppose he was ornery enough to wish me dead 
for a little thing like that.” 

“ He’s down on me, too, about Rataplan,” said Charlie. 

“ Well, he’ll have the whole train down on him if he don’t watch 
out,” declared Cloudas; “but keep your eye on him, boys. I’ve a 
notion he’s a bad customer.” 

After a night of sound sleep the train was astir at daybreak, 
about four o’clock the next morning. The air was cool and some- 
what foggy at that early hour, and Charlie and Zeb jumped from 
their blankets, rubbed the sleep from their eyes, and began hastily 
dressing. While they were doing so the former happened to glance 
toward the western horizon. 

“Look there, Zeb!” he exclaimed in surprise. “ That must be 
a river; look at the long line of timber. But I didn’t see it yesterday 
evening; it certainly wasn’t there.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” assented Zeb, somewhat excitedly. 
was nothing but prairie. I don’t understand it.” 

They appealed to Mr. Cloudas, who was looking out of the 
wagon and smoking a morning pipe the while, but he shook his 
head and said: 

“You’ve got me. I don’t know how that river came there. 
Never saw a river grow over night in the timber country.” 

The boys looked about to find if any one else was noticing the 
unaccountable change in the landscape and saw, a few yards away, 
Captain Fisk talking with Pierre Bottineau, the guide and inter- 
preter of the expedition. Bottineau, as his name indicated, was a 
Frenchman, short and powerful of frame, quick in speech and 
action, with keen black eyes, which were habitually narrowed to the 
intent gaze common with plainsmen. He had been one of Governor 
Stevens’ guides across the continent in 1853, and was reputed to 
be more familiar with the country between the Red River and the 
Missouri than any other white man. Charlie and Zeb walked 
toward the two men and as they approached they heard Bottineau 
say, speaking rapidly and pointing toward a bend in the mysterious 
river: 

“ Pour zat bend, M’sieu le Capitain, ve travel to-day, et by it ve 
camp to-night. Il est un goot crossing, ver good; much wood, much 
grass, et—ah—watair, fine!” 

“ How far is it?” asked Captain Fisk. 

“Oh, eighteen mile.” 

“Good road?” continued the Captain, snapping his field-glasses 
shut. 

Bottineau shrugged his shoulders. 
prairie, jamais!” 

As he turned Captain Fisk confronted Charlie. 
ing,” said he. “ How’s Cloudas?” 

“Fine,” answered Charlie. “He’s smoking back there in the 
wagon.” 

The Captain laughed. 
health.” 

“Mr. Bottineau,” said Charlie, turning to the guide, “I should 
like to ask you a question. How is it we can see that river so 
plainly, if it’s eighteen miles away?” 

Bottineau smiled. “How shall 
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“ Prairie, M’sieu le Capitain, 


“Good morn- 


“Good; that’s a sure sign of returning 


I make explain?” said he. 
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“Zat ees ze Maple riviere. Ven ze brouillard—ze—ah?” he ap- 
pealed to Captain Fisk. 

“Fog?” asked the Captain. 

“Oui, fog. Ven ze fog shall have elevate, he shall no more be 
seen till ve reach him very near. Zat you see il est un mirage.” 

“Oh,” said Charlie, surprised, but now comprehending. “A 
mirage. I’ve read of them, but I never saw one before. I thought 
they came on the desert.” 

“The atmospheric conditions on the western plains are often 
much the same as on the desert,” explained Captain Fisk. “The 
mirage is not uncommon here.” 

Within the next hour everybody in camp had curiously ob- 
served the strange appearance, but by six o’clock, when the train 
unwound into column and moved westward, it had entirely dis- 
appeared, and before them stretched to the horizon only the level, 
dew-wet prairie. That night, however, they camped beside Maple 
river at the spot indicated by Bottineau in the morning, and here 
wood enough was taken on to last for the next three days, as the 
guide said no more. would be found for that length of time. 

In the day or two following the train passed so far beyond the 
last outposts of civilization that it seemed game should begin to 
appear in abundance, and certainly the emigrants were becoming 
very anxious for some fresh meat to vary the monotony of their 
diet. Still time went on and no living thing was seen from day- 
light till dark, over the boundless expanse of rolling green prairie, 
save a few elk, which were so wild that they could not be approached 
within rifle range. But one afternoon Pierre Bottineau, who was 
at the head of the train, reined in his horse and looked intently 
across the hills to the north. A few yards behind him Charlie 
Bartlett was riding with several of the younger men of the escort, 
themselves little more than boys. He did not know for what reason 
the guide had halted so suddenly, but he noticed that the latter’s 
horse, an unusually fine, intelligent animal, named Major, threw up 
his head as Bottineau pulled him in and stood still with dilated 
nostrils and quivering limbs, as if the very touch of his rider’s hand 
on the bridle rein had told him something unusual was in the air. 
The next moment Bottineau swung around and galloped back to the 
train in search of Captain Fisk. 

“What does he see?” asked Charlie of his companions, scanning 
the low northward hills, blue in the distance. “I can’t make out 
anything.” 

“None of us can, I guess,” replied one of the others, craning 
his neck and looking vainly northward. “ Bottineau’s got eyes like 
an Injun, huntin’ the plains all his life. But I reckon from his 
actions he sees buffalo.” 

In a short time Bottineau came galloping back to the head of 
the train, accompanied by Captain Fisk and Doctor Dibb, each 
armed with a rifle. They halted at a point where they could look 
through a depression in the distant hills, and Captain Fisk raised 
his field-glasses to his eyes. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed after a brief survey. “I can see them 
now. I make out five buffalo, and they look to be big ones. But 
they must be fully four miles away. We must get some of them, 
Bottineau. Are you going to join the chase, Doctor?” he added, 
turning to Doctor Dibb. 

“T’d like to,” answered the Doctor, “ but you fellows’ horses are 
so good you'll be out of sight of me in a mile on this calico pony.” 

He cast a longing glance in the direction of the distant game, 
sitting up straight in his saddle, for though fond of adventurous 
activity, he was short and stout. The fact that his companionable 
good spirits had led Charlie and Zeb to strike up quite a friendship 
with him during his visits to their wagon to attend Mr. Cloudas 
now moved Charlie to ride up beside him and say: 

“T should like to go with you, Doctor, if you don’t object. You 
see I have a pony, too, and won’t get ahead of you, and perhaps we 
can have a good look at the buffalo, anyway.” 

“ Good,” replied the Doctor. “ You’re the running mate for me, 
Charlie. We'll tag the procession and clean up the wounded that 
the hunters leave scattered around. Go ahead,” he added, address- 
ing the commander. “You and Bottineau take after them and 
Charlie and I will try to catch up before you are through.” 

The guide and the Captain accordingly set out on a sharp 
gallop, the Doctor and Charlie following at a slower gait, though © 
the latter had difficulty in holding Rataplan back to the pace of 
his companion’s less eager pony. By the time the leaders had come 
within half a mile of the game, the other two were about the same 
distance in their rear. 

The buffalo, which proved to be five fine, large bulls, were 
quietly grazing on the short prairie grass; but as the hunters ap- 
proached they threw up their heads, looked at the horsemen for a 
moment in growing alarm, then set off on a lumbering but rapid 
run against the wind, their tails erect in the air, their great shaggy 
heads bent toward the ground. Bottineau and Captain Fisk began 
riding hard to overtake them, and their followers were watching 
them anxiously, when suddenly a fifth hunter appeared upon the 
scene, making his entry in such dramatic fashion that the Doctor 
and Charlie were too surprised for a moment to speak. They had 

(Continued on page 17) 











BREATHING OUT THROUGH NOSE UNDER WATER. 


SWINGING 


RIGHT ARM 
FORWARD WITH SHOULDER ACTION 





THE CRAWL STROKE. NOTE THE SCOOPED POSITION OF THE HAND 
AND THAT THE PALM FACES THE REAR 


Up-to-Date Swimming 


HE art of swimming may be divided into 
three parts: the angle at which the per- 
son should swim, the correct method of 

breathing, the motions. 

When the proper angle, breathing and mo- 
tions are acquired the art is known as a 
rhythm and in no manner can it be described 
as a strain or exertion. That old Chinese 
saying, “If it is difficult, it is wrong,” applies 
to swimming better than to any other art I 
know of. 

People meet death by drowning because 
they try to swim in the air instead of down 
in the water. Down in the water the human 
body weighs only an ounce, or less, according 
to our specific gravity. All women weigh less 
than nothing. In order to acquire the neces- 
sary horizontal angle, we must lay our head 
down in the water, thus having the feet up on 
the same level with it. In this position, when 
propelled the body slides through a narrow, 
shallow channel. 

To be able to swim in this fashion we must 
simply learn a little breathing trick—to blow 
out under the water through the nose, then by 
a twitch of the neck muscles turn the head 
and pull the mouth around above the surface, 
while the head is held down, and with a gulp 
take air in through the mouth. Thus we 


breathe in rhythm with the swimming motions 
of our shoulders, out through the nose under 
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By GEORGE H CORSAN 


AutHor or “At HoMEe IN THE WATER” 


the water and in through the mouth at the 
water level. This is the basis of the art of 
scientific swimming. It can be acquired by 
any one, and when acquired renders the per- 
son a non-drownable swimmer. 

The old school of swimming instructors 
still persists in calling the breast stroke the 
basis of the art. I will say for that stroke 
that it is a most dangerous stroke for a 
woman to learn, while it utterly ruins boys 
and men for fast, graceful swimming. It has 
held the art of swimming back because it has 
neither utility, speed, grace, hygienic value 
nor simplicity to recommend it. This I dem- 
onstrate in my exhibitions, and any person 
who cares to uphold the old method, if he 
considers himself a strong swimmer, I will 
guarantee to take out of the water against his 
will. 

“ All truth is simple,” said Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and swimming as I teach it is so simple 
that once seen any one can teach by my 
methods. I always have my pupils wear “ wa- 
ter wings,” as with them I am not only able 
to get the pupil’s mind centered on detail, but 
I can teach fifty or one hundred at once and 
give them individual attention. One man took 
five years to make up his mind to let me teach 
him. I taught him to swim on‘front and back 
in one lesson. Ten years ago I abandoned 
the trolley and the pole, rope and belt meth- 
ods, as I did teaching the breast stroke. The 
crawl stroke, which I teach, has simplicity, 
speed, hygienic value, grace, can be taught to 
one hundred as well as one at a time, and does 
not wear the subject out. It is clearly ex- 
plained by the accompanying photographs and 
the captions accompanying them. 

The life saving strokes are neither the 
Australian crawl, the English over-arm, nor 
the breast strokes, but the side under-arm 
and the broad-stroke-on-the-back, as well as 
the feat of being able to scull strongly. As 
an aid to these life-saving strokes, the mas- 
tery of rhythmic breathing may even rank 
superior in preventing death by suffocation. 
The so-called expert swimmers who drown do 
not meet their death as a result of cramping, 
but simply choke to death on the surface, and 
then sink. We should swim down in the 
water; that is, just under the water, like a 
sword fish, or a shark. To occasionally lift 
the head up and look ahead is all right, but 
to hold the heaviest part of the body out of 
the water all the time causes exhaustion. 

From the wild tribes of the Pacific South 
Seas we have learned some valuable pointers 
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in the art of swimming, especially the narrow 
leg-kick. The alternate over-arm we learn, by 
a visit to the British Museum, is a very 
ancient method of working the arms and 
shoulders, as we can see there an Assyrian 
bas-relief depicting men, women and children 
swimming across a river. The hooked elbows 
and scooped wrist positions are not so evi- 
dent as in the modern Australian crawl 
stroke, but this may have been carelessness 
on the part of the artist. But the day has 
surely passed when we shall any longer be 
taught to push against the water in order to 
go forward, except by the very few instructors 
who still insist upon teaching the breast 
stroke. 

The laziest method of teaching a boy to 
swim is to throw him in and make him swim. 
By this method he will either become perma- 
nently terrified of the water, or will acquire 
a ragged style that will be difficult to correct. 

Many cannot enjoy swimming because of 
ear trouble. Recently there has been placed 
on the market a cheap rubber ear stopper that 
keeps the water out effectively. Let me say 
that the water can be drawn out of the ear 
by the common ear syringe. Press the bulb 
flat, insert the end deep in the ear, then let 
go the pressure, and the suction will draw 
the water out. Be sure and never leave water 
in the ear. 





TEACHING THE CRAWL STROKE 
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of all fish eating animals and birds. Fish is 
second-class food. An athlete in order to 
succeed now-a-days must take into considera- 
tion many things, but above all things he 
must be strict with himself and live a Spartan 
life in all things. 


Lost ! 


A small boy walked into the police station 
and approached the sergeant at the desk. 

“ Please, sir,” he said timidly. “ Have you 
seen anything of a lady around here?” 

“Why, yes, sonny,” the man answered, 
“T’ve seen several.” 

“Well, have you seen any without a little 
boy?” the youngster asked anxiously. 

“Yes,” replied the man. 

“ Well,’ said the little chap, looking re- 
lieved, “I’m the little boy. Where’s the 
lady ?”’—Denver Times. 


Hectograph Ink 
Break an ordinary indelible pencil, split 
it open to obtain the lead. The lead broken 
into smaller pieces and dissolved into one 
ounce of warm water will make a first-class 
‘LEARNING FROG KICK ON BACK hectograph ink.—From the Scout. 








To train for speed swimming something 
more than correct teaching is required, for 
the contestant should feel so full of snap and 
energy before the sprint that he would like 
to move a mountain. On the other hand, for 
very long distance races, the contestant may 
feel lazy or heavy, that dull feeling that comes 
from overeating or overnourishment with too 
little exercise. The long distance swim will 
make such a person brighter and clearer as 
the finish is approached, and then there 
should be plenty of energy gathered from the 
deep breathing to enable the contestant to 
finish with a strong sprint. For a long race 
give me a sleepy feeling; for a short race I 
want a hungry feeling, not enough to make 
me weak, but enough to put me in a bad 
temper. 

A person training for a race should have 
no dead food in him. Dissipation by eating 
soups, puddings and highly seasoned foods is 
extremely bad for any would-be athlete. Take 
the energy producing foods, such as cream, 
honey, rice, shredded wheat, corn bread, also 
plenty of raw fresh fruits, in order to have 
the system clear from auto-intoxication, for 
there is no greater enemy to the athlete than 
constipation. Carefully avoid all things made 


from white flour. Fish is poor trash to train 
on; notice the rank condition of the flesh ANOTHER POSITION OF THE FROG KICK 








How to Get Cool Water 


When first I went out on the plains some 
thirty years ago it was all new to me and 
every fresh impression is vivid to-day. I re- 
member on one occasion we had no cool 
water to drink, nothing but some warm stuff 
that was about the right temperature to make 
one sick. There was none other available 
and no means of cooling this that I could see, 
but an old plainsman showed me a trick 
which [ have never forgotten. He filled an 
ordinary quart bottle with the water, then 
took off his sock and pulled it over the bottle. 
After drenching the sock with the warm wa- 
ter he set it in the wind, and by the time the 
sock was dry the water in the bottle was cool 
and pleasant to drink. 

Our scouts will find this an admirable plan 
for cooling water, and they will also find it 
in use amongst all natives in warm regions, 
not only of America, but of the whole world. 
It was a recognized plan among the ancient 
Egyptians. 











Ernest THOMPSON SETON, 
CRAWL STROKE ON BACK Chief Scout. 














A permanent camp for boys, located at Culver, Indiana. 





WOODCRAFT CAMP 


roomy and well ventilated, having screens and awnings open on the four sides. 


Ho for the Hills! 


HIS is an era of camping. During the 
T past two years more boys and men 
have spent a part of the summer time 
in the fields and woods than at any other 
period of our social history. A good part of 
this is due, no doubt, to the influence of 
scouting in the lives of American boys, for 
camping is one of the necessary elements of 
the scout life—the love for the woods and 
hills, and the desire to get back to and under- 
stand all that is nature’s own. 

Camping is or should be the heritage of 
every boy. He needs the outdoors in the 
process of his growing. He needs room and 
range, and the tonic of the winds and hills 
and woods. He needs to get out in the open 
places where nature can speak to him, and 
where the sun and wind, the rain and the cold 
can toughen him. He should roam the woods 
and know their secrets, swim and sail in the 
waters, live his outing life in vigorous action, 
and have the interesting, healthful things of 
nature to think about. Robust health, good 
blood, firm muscles and sound nerves are the 
conditions which best build his character and 
efficiency. 

Camping has become so general that every 
boy is beginning to understand that he can 
get out into the woods, live under a tent, build 
a lean-to of bushes, and live for a few days 
in the real hills and country. Thousands of 
scouts this year are planning to enjoy some 


The Call of the Camp 


By GEORGE H. MERRITT 


of the time in such a summer camp, either by 
a week and hike, a tramping and camp expe- 
dition, or in some permanent camp for boys. 

But scouts should remember that life in the 
open cannot mean unrestrained liberty of ac- 
tion. There are always certain principles 
guarding our health and development which 
must be kept in mind, even in an overnight 
or week-end camp. These health principles 
become much more important, however, in 
a long-term or permanent camp, because of 
the accumulated dangers of community life 
without the protection of the city sanitary 
systems. Therefore, before going into camp 
this summer, every scout should follow out his 
motto of “ being prepared,” and know through 
lectures or reading something of the requisites 
of every camp. 

A scout is obedient. He should, therefore, 
always promptly obey all the camp rules of a 
permanent camp, for such camps are governed 
in a scientific way, and with every health need 
provided for. If in a short-time camp, he 
should cooperate earnestly with his scout 
master in carrying out the precautions neces- 
sary to conserve the good health of all. 

Mountain, seashore, forest and river camps 
are conducted differently. While some de- 
tails of camp life work well in one place, 
they may fail in another; but there are gen- 
eral rules and principles which can be used 
everywhere. It is the purpose of this article 
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The tents are provided with floors and waterproof flies, 


to call attention to these general rules, and 
urge upon all of those going into summer 
camp the need of knowing something of camp 
life. Scouts should especially read or reread, 
as the case may be, the articles on camp life 
in Chapter III. of the Handbook for Boys. 
Scout masters should read some one or two 
of the authorities on Camping and Camp 
Sanitation, such as are cited in the appended 
bibliography, and should further make of their 
stay in camp a period of education in regard 
to management, methods and sanitation. 

It should be the purpose of the camp to pro- 
vide general instruction in the pleasure of 
out-of-door work and recreation, to cultivate 
the initiative and resourcefulness in individ- 
ual conduct in the boy, to stimulate his incen- 
tive to serve, and to develop his character and 
manliness. It should provide for the scout 
master a most excellent laboratory in boy 
work and boy study, and, through conference 
with his brother workers, a means of increas- 
ing his understanding of the boy nature, and 
clearing away his difficulties and mistakes in 
boy management. 

The requisites which are necessary to make 
a successful camp are good leadership, good 
location, adequate equipment, careful manage- 
ment, pure drinking water and bathing facili- 
ties. 

Success or failure of the camp in its rela- 
tion to the boy depends more upon leadership 
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CHOOSING A GOOD PLACE FOR THE CAMP 
The woods serve as a wind shield, and serve as a protection against moisture 


and insects. Note, too, the roomy tents 


rather than upon anything else. No matter 
how large or small the camp is, there must 
be some one who is in absolute control of the 
camp. He may be known as the camp di- 
rector, the scout commissioner, the leader, or 
scout master; but in any case his word should 
be final. He should be a man of executive 
ability and good common sense. He should 
have a well-defined appreciation of justice, 
and the interest and welfare of every individ- 
ual boy at heart. He should at all times be 
frank and open-hearted in his dealings with 
boys, and should be accessible as a friend and 
councilor to every boy in camp. 

In selecting a suitable camp site and plan- 
ning for a camp organization, the thing most 
to remember is that outside of good leader- 
ship, the success of a camp most depends 
upon the thoroughness with which all plans 
are prepared. As a most helpful aid in plan- 
ning for a camp, attention should be called to 
those suggestions for scout masters which 
were distributed everywhere last year in our 
different camping bulletins. In order to have 
a real scout camp with worth-while results, 
preparedness is absolutely necessary. In fact, 
the camp will be successful just to the degree 
in which the camp leader is strong in personal 
appeal, well-informed in camp technique, and 
experienced in scoutcraft; in which complete 
preparations have been made; in which an 
adjustable and carefully thought-out daily pro- 
gram has been prepared; and in which the 
camp is for boys and with boys. 

Mr. Charles B. Horton, director of Training 
Schools and Camps in 1912, says: “ Success 
does not happen; it comes because of prep- 
arations. Mistakes do not happen either; 
they are the results of causes. It.is far wiser 
to prevent mistakes than to correct them. 
Mistakes made by some scout masters are: 

Accepting appearances as facts without in- 
vestigation. 

Impulsive decisions not well thought out. 

Depending on those not properly instructed. 

Failure to safeguard weak points. 

Lack of foresight and preparation.” 

Briefly stated, the bulletin advice to scout 
masters is trite and concise and accurate. 
Scout masters in their arrangements for their 
camps would do well to keep such suggestions 
in mind: 

1. Be familiar with the camp location. Se- 
lect high ground with good drainage, away 


and even graded surface. 


from summer resorts, villages, old camp sites, 
or picnic grounds. If possible have boating 
and swimming. Find out about poison ivy, 
malaria, mosquitoes, etc. 

2. Know about the purity of the drinking 
water, supply of fuel, shade, drainage, soil, 
source of supplies, etc. 

3. Make careful estimate of probable cost 
of equipment, supplies, transportation, etc. 

4. Have the equipment ready. Tents, cook- 
ing and serving utensils, tables and tableware, 
extra ponchos and blankets, boats, first-aid 
outfit, tools, rope, lanterns, etc. 

5. Know how to erect tents and care -for 
them, ditch for drainage, do simple cooking, 
make camp furniture, render first aid, teach 
some woodcraft and a few scout games. 

6. Make out a well-balanced bill of fare, 
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and follow it as closely as local conditions 
will allow. (From Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., food charts com- 
piled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
fifteen for $1.00.) 

7. Have the plan for organization thor- 
oughly thought out, and work out in advance 
tentative plans for daily activities. 

8. Recognize the great need for care con- 
cerning the water closets or sinks, and know 
how to build them. 

9. Provide adequate leadership—one man 
to every eight or ten boys. 

10. Resolve that the scouts will have oppor- 
tunity to develop physically, mentally, socially 
and spiritually. 

11. Be prepared to meet accidents, sickness, 
storms, floods or fire. 

So much has been written by camp experts 
about the science and different phases of 
camp craft, and a short article on such a big 
subject is necessarily so limited, that it will 
be best to refer especially to those complete 
sources of information, and give only here- 
with an outline of suggestions. But these lat- 
ter should be of value to all those planning 
for a summer camp, and should serve scout 
masters as suggestive reminders of what must 
be considered, and form the basis of careful 
inspection. 

Tents——Character? ‘Number of inmates, 
for a full patrol or more, or for a half patrol 
or less? Has every tent been properly 
ditched? Whether floored or not floored, is 
the ground dry and clean? How much above 
the floor is the bunk or bed? Is the canvas 
sound? Are the tent cords properly attended 
to before and after each rain? If the canvas 
has been wet, has the ventilation been prop- 
erly attended to by airing? Are there proper 
arrangements for regular ventilation or heat- 
ing? How frequently is the camp removed to 
a new site? If not regularly moved, how fre- 
quently are the tents struck? Are the tent 
walls properly raised every day in fair weath- 
er? Are the tent walls properly raised to lee- 
ward at night in the warm weather? Is un- 
authorized material, particularly food, present 
in the tents? Has ample tent room been pro- 
vided for all the boys and their dunnage? 
In the absence of tents on over-night hikes, 
have temporary shelters been provided, and 





THE ‘“ SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 


Always a place of pleasure and interest. 


every scout. 


It gives vigor, tonic and health to 
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CONICAL TENTS 


The Sides Are Rolled Up for Ventilation 
and Air 


have wind-breaks been constructed? What 
style are the bunks, and are they sufficiently 
comfortable? What is the lateral distance be- 
tween the tents and the distance to the next 
in the rear? 

Camp Streets—Are the camp streets of 
proper width and sufficiently ditched? Are 
the streets dusty, muddy? What precautions 
have been taken against the mud or dust? 
Are the streets so well policed as to keep 
them free of camp waste? What is the final 
disposition of camp waste? How effective is 
the disposal system in use? 

Kitchen.—There should be absolute cleanli- 
ness of the ground, tables and_ utensils. 
Everything possible should be kept screened 
from flies and other insects; sickness in camp 
is so often proportionate to the number of 
flies and the lack of proper screening. How 
is the food protected before cooking? After 
cooking? How far is the kitchen from the 
kitchen sink or drain? How far is the kitchen 
from the nearest part of the camp street? 
What is the direction and distance to the 
camp sink or latrine? What disposition is 
made of the waste from the kitchen? From 
what direction is the prevailing wind? Do 
flies appear to reach the kitchen from the 
camp privy or sink, directly or otherwise? 

Mess Tables——What are the general condi- 
tions of the mess tables and the adjacent 
ground? Are flies there, excepting when 
meals are served? How are individual uten- 
sils cleansed? Is the mess table properly 
screened? If no mess table, is food eaten at 
the tents or at the kitchen? If at the tents, 
are remains of food found there? 

Kitchen Sink or Drain.—What is its char- 
acter according to the nature of the soil, in 
pits or drained by ditches? What is the ulti- 
mate disposition of waste? What is the con- 
dition of the surrounding ground? Is it 
flooded by rain or from ground water? Is 
it properly treated with lime or any other dis- 
infectant ? 

Camp Sink, Latrine or Privy.—What is its 
situation as to the distance and direction 
from the nearest camp street and kitchen? 
What is the prevailing wind? What is its 
character, length, depth, protection from sun, 
rain, observation, etc.? How frequently and 
how effectively is earth thrown in? What 
other disinfectants, if any, are introduced? 
What action is taken against flies, and how 
frequently? The seats should be scruhbed 
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frequently with a good disinfectant. It is 
most important that flies be kept from breed- 
ing in the privy pit or box. If boxes are used, 
the deposits should be burned out daily, crude 
oil being used. The interior of the box should 
be covered with milk of lime. The liberal 
use of lime in the pits helps to prevent odors 
from arising during the day. When pits are 
constructed thgy should be filled in and 
marked before breaking camp, and also when 
their contents approach the level of the 
ground surface. (For construction of latrine 
or toilet pits, see the article on the Sanitation 
of a Scout Camp, by Mr. Charles B. Horton, 
copies of which will. be sent for the asking.) 

Camp Urinals.—How are they placed in re- 
lation to the camp streets?’ How arranged? 
How cared for? Are there signs of urination 
elsewhere? A galvanized metal bucket with 
the bottom knocked out, or a wooden, funnel- 
shaped chute or a length of sewer pipe in the 
camp toilets are practical and useful as 
urinals. However made, they should be kept 
coated with a layer of crude oil. Covered 
urinal buckets should be placed at the toilet 
end of the camp for night use. Have them 
emptied in the toilet, burned out, and stored 
away each morning. Punish any scout who 
does not use them. A small garbage can may 
be used for these night urinals. 














PATROL AT HOME IN SUMMER 
There Is Room Here for an Entire Patrol 


Kitchen Refuse—Is the kitchen refuse 
properly kept in covered garbage cans? 
Sprinkle the top of the refuse with Paris 
green mixture. Have the refuse regularly 
carried to a convenient place and dumped into 
a hole. Sprinkle with Paris green mixture, 
and then wet with a little water and formalin. 
The latter is a deodorizer, and serves to keep 
the flies away. If the garbage dump holes are 
shallow, coyer them with earth as soon as 
the refuse reaches near the top of the hole. 
At the kitchen prepare a place so that water 
can drain away from it, but,not spread any 
great distance. If the camp site becomes 
dirty, sprinkle it with a little formalin and 
water. 

Flies and Insects—If there are many flies, 
determine the reason. Flies imply the pres- 
ence of organic refuse and decaying matter. 
Have the sinks been screened and attended to 
properly so as to keep flies from breeding 
therein? Determine the source of any house 
or stable fly; such flies do not travel far 
from their breeding places. The destruction 
of such breeding places will prove a greater 
safety in camp. Prepare several effective fly 
traps to attract all fly visitors who do come 
to camp. Formalin is a good check against 
the fly. Have you a supply on hand? Are 
all food-stuffs properly screened so as to keep 
flies, bees, wasps and other insects away? 
Experience has taught that camp sickness, 
fever, diarrhcea, etc., are directly proportional 
to the degree of uncleanliness and number of 
flies. Have adequate nets been supplied for 
protection against the mosquitos? Are such 
nets used? See that there are proper precau- 
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tions taken against the presence and injuries 
of wood-ticks and other vermin. 

Food.—Determine carefully, and provide 
for sufficient variety and amount. Is there 
regularity of supply? Make frequent inspec- 
tions of the food supply, whether cooking or 
in store. Especially in warm climates, see 
that no food is decomposing. What is the 
condition of the food when issued? Is the 
food well cooked? Is there waste before or 
after serving? How much, and why? Is 
there an excess or insufficiency of any par- 
ticular ingredient or variety? 

Water Supply—What is the source and 
what the supply? Determine carefully the 
possible contamination of your water supply. 
If from a spring, see that it is carefully 
cleaned out, and that the spring walls have 
been properly banked. If from a_ small 
stream, make careful examination or inquiries 
regarding its .source, nature of country 
through which it flows, and examine the 
banks for possible contamination. If from a, 
well, know that the water is pure and health- 
ful. Unless absolutely sure of purity, all 
drinking water had best be boiled or carefully 
filtered. Do not let boiled or filtered water 
stand too long before being used; it does 
not keep, especially in tropical climates, as 
well as untreated water, and may be recon- 
taminated. Be careful as to your use of a 
filter; see that it is safe and efficient, and 
that it is frequently renovated. It is a funda- 
mental principle that no filter is automatic 
in its power of renovation. The flat taste of 
boiled water is due to the contained gases 
having been driven out. The air may be 
partly restored by pouring the water to and 
fro, or by stirring or dashing it about so that 
the air gets mixed with it. Be especially 
careful to boil all water taken from running 
streams where there is apt to be sewage dis- 
posal. It is a very gross error to say, what 
was once seriously taught, that streams purify 
themselves automatically. If drinking water 
is treated, how is the camp supply preserved? 
Does it appear to affect the health of the 
boys, and how? If boiling has been ordered, 
see that no one drinks the raw water. Is 


(Continued on page 32) 





WATER SUPPLY 
Purity of Water Is Most Necessary for 


the Camp. Avoid Contamination 
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THE BENJAMIN AIR GUN 





Target Shooting With the Air Rifle 


II—The Gun 
By CHARLES ASKINS 


HAVE used the terms air gun and air rifle 
advisedly. Any description of arm using 
air as a propellant is an air gun, but not 

necessarily an air rifle. The‘difference be- 
tween an air gun and an air rifle is so broad- 
ly marked that we might classify the arms 
according to whether or not they are rifles. 

An air gun has a smooth-bored barrel, 
handling a loose round shot,- and it bears 
about the same relation to an air rifle that 
the old Queen Anne’s musket does toa mod- 
ern high-power military rifle. The air gun we 
have had with us for a hundred years at 
least, with little change or improvement; the 
air rifle is a very recent invention. 

The air gun is a familiar childhood’s toy. 
While there are variations, in general prin- 
ciple it consists of an air-chamber in which 
there is a piston actuated by a spring. This 
spring is contracted or “set” by a lever, and 
is held in position by a sear, which usually 
serves as a trigger as well. When the spring 
is set a BB shot is dropped into the muzzle 
of the barrel and rolled to the bottom. The 
bullets may be fed into the barrel by means 
of a magazine and then we have a repeating 
air gun, but it is no more effective than the 
single shot. On the trigger being pulled the 
spring is released and moving forward a 
plunger compresses the air in the chamber, 
thus driving the shot out of the barrel. 

We had rather better air guns forty years 
ago than we have to-day, for they were 
heavier, stronger, and threw a larger shot 
with greater force and accuracy. The power 
of one of these guns depends upon the 
strength and resiliency of the spring, and 
some of them shoot with considerable force, 
but at best it is wasted power, since the loose 
bullet from a smooth barrel cannot shoot ac- 
curately. They deserve no further considera- 
tion here. : 

One of the smooth-bore air guns might de- 
serve special mention from the fact that it 
has unusual power, is very strongly con- 
structed, costs little, and embodies a new 
principle in air-gun construction—one that 
may be susceptible of further development. 
The Benjamin air rifle has been called a 
pneumatic gun. In it the air is compressed 
in the chamber, not by means of a spring and 
piston, but by a tube and pump-rod under the 
barrel which is used to compress the air in 
the chamber precisely as a bicycle tire is in- 
flated. The “stronger” this gun is pumped 
the harder it shoots, and it can be made to 
drive a BB shot through five-eighths of an 
inch of pine. The accuracy is a trifle greater 
than is shown by the toy air guns; it will keep 
a series of shots in about a 2-inch ring at 30 
feet, with, of course, many bullets going into 
the bullseye. A novice should derive consid- 
erable benefit from practising with it. The 


retail price of this gun is two dollars and a 
half. 

We owe the real air rifle to English in- 
genuity. The B. S. A. air rifle, made in 
Birmingham, England, must long serve as an 
example and model to manufacturers to work 
to. 

The British gun is the same in essential 
motive principle as the toy air guns—an air 
chamber, piston and spring—but the spring 
is much more powerful, as is the lever which 
compresses it. This gun differs radically from 
the air guns which preceded it, however, in 
several particulars—all of them strictly requi- 
site improvements. It has a steel barrel, 
beautifully rifled; a rotating breech-plug by 
means of which the ball is seated, “ gas- 
tight ”’"—or so snugly that no air can escape 
past it in the discharge—directly between 
barrel and air-chamber, and it uses a grooved 
instead of a round bullet. 

There is no question about the B. S. A. 
being a sure enough rifle, one having the same 
accuracy as a good .22 caliber firearm. 
Neither is the arm deficient in muzzle veloc- 
ity and power, considered as a target gun. 
The velocity of the standard gun is given at 
600 feet per second, and it has power suffi- 
cient to penetrate nearly an inch of pine. 

As to the accuracy, I had, perhaps, best give 
my own experience rather than the claims of 
the manufacturers. At 1o yards I can com- 
monly cut all bullets of a ten-shot “ string” 
into one hole—an enlarged hole, it will be 
understood. At 20 yards, shooting with a 
rest, I have managed to place ten successive 
shots on or in a half-inch circle, and offhand 
ten shots in an inch ring. At distances up to 
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25 yards bullet after bullet seems to strike 
exactly where the sight is held, so that a man 
armed with one of these air rifles would be 
little handicapped if in competition with a 
firearm. Even up to 50 yards this rifle is 
quite accurate, but the light missile, 17 grains, 
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is very sensitive to wind when shot at long 
range. 

The B. S. A. rifle is made in several models 
and two calibers. The .22 caliber shoots a 
16-grain pellet and the 177. one of 1o grains. 
The 177. caliber will do nicely for indoor 
work, but at gallery range, and especially 
when shooting outdoors, the .22 bore is to be 
preferred. 

This gun is built in standard model, ladies’ 
or light model, boys’ model and the military 
models. The standard rifle in .22 bore weighs 
7% pounds, has a length over all of 45% 
inches, and the stock is 14% inches long. The 
light pattern or ladies’ model has a total 
length of 39% inches, stock 13% inches, and 
weight of 6% pounds. The junior or boys’ 
model is 3434 inches long, stock 11%, weight 
5% pounds. The military models are de- 
signed after British service rifles and weigh 
from 8 to 9 pounds. 

Probably the best gun for general service, 
especially for boys of fifteen or older, is the 
standard model in .22 caliber. It can be had 
in 177. bore also, then a trifle shorter and 
lighter, but there is no advantage in the re- 
duced caliber. 

The standard sights of the B. S. A. are a 
screw-elevating open rear sight and “ bead” 
front. However, almost any description of 
sight desired can be obtained, from telescope 
to the finest peep and globe, with wind gauge 
and micrometer measurements, both for ele- 
vation and wind. No finer sights are made 
than those built for this gun. So it may be 
seen they are really meant for fine target 
shooting. 

I could say much in honest praise of this 
air rifle, but I presume enough has been said 
to indicate the sterling nature of the piece. 
It is well made and contains the finest grade 
of steel and a good quality of wood, carefully 
put together. In all respects the arm grades 
with our finest sharpshooting rifles, costing 
from fifty to séventy-five dollars. The price 
in this country is from sixteen dollars up, ac- 
cording to the model and the kind of sights 
required. 

So far as the writer knows, we have but one 
American air rifle to compare with the British 
product just described. The Cook air rifle is 
an American invention, now rapidly being 
perfected to a point where the gun can be 
placed on the market. 

Dr. Cook’s rifle, I. am free to say, resembles 
the B. S. A. in many particulars, and it might 
never have made its appearance except for 
the popularity of the English gun. Still the 
American gun differs radically from the Eng- 
lish in at least one respect, and in others is 
said to be an improvement. 

The Cook rifle, in place of having a rotary 
breech-plug, has a traveling air-chamber which 
the lever moves back from.contact with the 
barrel, leaving an opening that permits the 
bullet to be placed directly into the barrel 
precisely as the cartridge of a firearm is 
pushed into its chamber. The return move- 


(Continued on page 26) 














BACK FROM THE “ OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE” AFTER PASSING THE “ TEST” 


Merit Badge Tests and How to Pass Them 


By 


O obtain a merit badge for swimming a 
scout must 
1. Be able to swim 100 yards. 

2. Dive properly from the surface of the 
water. 

3. Demonstrate 
stroke. 

4. Swim cn the back 50 feet. 

1. One hundred yards is a racing distance 
and most swimming contests are based on this 
distance, or fraction of it. 

A swimmer should be able to tell his regu- 
lar speed for 100 yards in quiet water. The 
hundred yards should be done without help or 
hindrance of the tide, without assistance or 
coaching from any one near at hand, and, of 
course, without touching ground during the 
swim. 

As a scout is being trained for service in 
life saving he ought to be able to swim at 
least 100 yards. If he can accomplish this 
feat successfully it is safe to assume that he 
will soon be able to do more, the greater 
distance coming with training. 

2. To dive properly from the surface of the 
water is an accomplishment that should be 
attained by every swimmer. It is needed for 
recovering objects or even persons from the 
bottom. A boat or dock is not always avail- 
able to dive from and every scout should be 
able to “up-end” and swim head foremost 
to the bottom any depth of from 8 to 15 feet 
of water. Unfortunately a great many swim- 
mers have never given much time to the 
practise of this art. 

To reach bottom the swimmer ducks his 
head and throws his hips clear of the water 

-and swims the breast stroke downward. The 


breast, crawl and side 
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first stroke or two will take him entirely be- 
low the surface and the regular leg stroke 
will propel him much faster toward the bot- 
tom. 

To return to the surface, throw the arms 
overhead and then bring the hands down 
forcefully one after the other, as if you were 
placing them on something overhead and 
pushing yourself up above that object. At 
the same time the regular leg motion may be 
employed to give greater speed. 

Pearl divers are wonderfully proficient in 
diving. In going down any great distance 
they carry a stone or a weight. At the bot- 
tom this is let go and the diver swims vigor- 
ously back to the surface. 

3. The best way to learn the breast, crawl 
and side strokes so that you may demonstrate 
them to others is to watch some good swim- 
mer as he uses them and then get him to 
watch you. In every community there are a 
number of good swimmers who are familiar 
with these strokes. 

The breast stroke is an excellent one for 
resting the swimmer. Many endurance swim- 
mers and life savers use it. It is a good 
stroke to know. Many people learn it first 
of all. It is quite like the frog stroke. Every- 
body who goes into the country has seen frogs 
swim. The arms are shot out together from 
the breast and swept back in an arch to the 
shoulder level. The elbows are then bent and 
shot out again for another stroke. The hands, 
thumbs down, are used as paddles, and the 
legs are bent, heels together, knees out, then 
spread wide apart, and, as the arms shoot 
out, the legs are snapped together, keeping 
the body in motion for the next arm stroke. 
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Breathing is important. Exhale through 
the nose when the arms are shot outward and, 
when the head is lifted high by the drawing 
back of the arms, inhale a deep breath of 
air through the mouth. Swimming is a vio- 
lent exercise and requires more air in the 
lungs than any other form of athletics. 

The crawl stroke is done while lying in a 
Position like that shown. on the merit badge 
for swimming. The arms, slightly bent at 
elbows, are used to pull the swimmer through 
the water while the legs, from the knees 
down, are used with considerable ankle mo- 
tion to help the forward motion of the body. 
In learning, it is not necessary to move the 
legs at all to make progress. 

Air is inhaled only after three or four 
strokes have been taken with the face entirely 
submerged. Indeed, this position in the wa- 
ter is a great aid to the speed obtained by 
the stroke. To breathe the swimmer turns up 
on the side the arm of which is uppermost 
and takes a deep gulp of air through the 
mouth. This is expelled under water as he 
takes the succeeding strokes and when it is 
exhausted he turns up for another breath 
and incidentally to make sure that he is keep- 
ing his course. One of the difficulties in this 
stroke is to keep going straight ahead. 

The side stroke consists in advancing one 
arm on or above the water, taking a short 
stroke with the other hand. You should watch 
some one closely who is using this stroke and 
particularly make note of the foot motion, 
timing of the stroke, etc. If you have mas- 
tered the breast stroke, you will have little 
difficulty in practising the side stroke under 

(Continued on page 27) 
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The Flight of the Albatross 
II “First Night” in Camp 
By Frank F, Gray 


MONG things not easily forgotten the first 
night in camp, especially that of the in- 
experienced, holds a prominent place. 

Some one has overestimated his sleeping 
powers; there is a stone or a knot or some 
other such thing which seems omnipresent, 
and always in the most uncomfortable place; 
then the frogs are so noisy, or some one 
snores or talks in his sleep, or gets up en- 
tirely and proceeds to wake every one else 
up; then there are all sorts of tricks played, 
and the upshot of the matter is that no one 
gets any sleep, and every one is quite misera- 
ble next day. You can always mark the 
“green” camper by such signs. 

There is always some one in every camp 
who seems to think that this sort of thing is 
a necessary part of the life—until he has had 
his fill of it. Pete Ransom, chief conspirator, 
was one of these. He had never been to 
camp before, and was now hungering and 
thirsting for adventures. He had some care- 
fully laid plans with sundry other “raw ma- 
terial” for a big time that night. But the 
conspirators had never sounded the depths of 
their scout master’s guile. The latter had 
seen. several “first nights” in his time, and 
was somewhat of a mind reader. The stories 
on this occasion were particularly good, but 
had a relaxing effect. Pete, taking his com- 
fort on a pile of green boughs, somehow got 
lost in the course of one of the stories, which 
he afterward declared he saw in a dream 
while he lay there. Meanwhile something did 
happen, and Pete missed it. 

Within an hour after taps a sudden change 
occurred in the weather. The air grew heavy, 
and there was an occasional growl of thunder 
in the distance. By midnight the clouds were 
hanging low, and everything seemed strange 
and uncanny. A general crawly uncertainty 
filled the atmosphere and even permeated the 
tents. 

The boys of the guard were on duty for 
one hour each and off the rest of the night. 
Bob and “ Dreamy” had particularly asked 
for and had been given the “spooks’” hour. 
Surely there was no danger of their going to 
sleep on post. What was that groan? Noth- 
ing but Bill Maxwell’s tenderfoot, dreaming. 
Yes, but there certainly was a sound back 
there like the rattling of bones; or was it 
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RESTING BY THE WAY 


some one grating his teeth? Who was behind 
that big tree? Both. the watchers distinctly 
heard the crackling sound of a step in the 
brush. Sometimes the campfire blazed up. 
More often it smoked up, adding no element 
of certainty by the varying light it gave; but 
it was sufficient to keep hot a big pot of 
postum for the refreshment of the guard. 
The night grew chilly. In fact it seemed to 
break out into a cold sweat. (Did the guard 
ever do that?) “ What’s that, Bob? look 
quick,” whispered Dreamy. Bob, who was a 
rather small boy, but no coward, looked all 
around; then, among the curling smoke 
wreaths of the campfire clearly saw a white 
face. 

“Who are you, and what do you want?” 

No reply. 

“Who are you, I say, or what?” 

The face moved, but did not utter a sound. 
Bob cautiously drew a little closer. Suddenly 
a hand and arm flew out from nowhere, mak- 
ing a grab toward Bob, who jumped back, but 
neither ran nor yelled, whatever his inclina- 
tions may have been. Dreamy had retreated. 
“ Y—y—yo—u just hold on a minute,” was 
Bob’s defiant challenge to the trunkless ghost, 
“and I—I—I’ll give you this h—hot stuff 
right in the face.” He even spoke lowly, so 
as not to waken others. Another grab from 
out the mysterious dark at Bob, and swish; 
the postum flew to its ghostly mark. Without 
a sound the latter disappeared, “laid” for the 
time, at least. 

When Bob was satisfied that the “thing” 
was gone, he went to report. The scout mas- 
ter was sitting up in his bunk, using a hand- 
kerchief. 

“T’ve come to tell you, sir—What’s the 
matter? Got the nose bleed? Can I help 
you?” 

On being assured that nothing of any ac- 
count was the matter, Bob continued, “I’ve 
come to report that a face and an arm without 
any visible means of support have been 
prowling around here, and I’ve soaked ’em 
with hot postum.” 

“Good for you, Bob,” replied the scout 
master, and hastily put on some clothes and 
followed Bob out of the tent. “ Let’s see if 
they have left any traces. Where’s Dreamy?” 

So they went to the fire, but no Dreamy 
was there. Neither was he in his tent, nor 
anywhere in the “street.” Bob was getting 
quite worried. He did not exactly believe in 
ghosts, but he certainly had seen something 
very queer, and it and his companion had 
disappeared at the same time, most mysteri- 
ously. 

Search was quietly made from tent to tent; 
no Dreamy. Old Put’s tent was excepted, be- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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The Trail to El Dorado 


(Continued from page 8) 


been so absorbed in watching the game in front that they had failed 
to cast a look behind them since they had left the train; but now, a 
man mounted on a pony which he was belaboring furiously, rushed 
by them at top speed. He was hatless, the ends of a red sash 
streamed back from his waist, and he held a rifle aloft in his 
right hand. 

“That’s Couthon,” exclaimed Charlie. 
he’ll kill his pony, riding him that way!” 

“He will that,” answered the Doctor. “ But if the Captain and 
Bottineau don’t hurry, he’ll make the first kill, too. I never saw a 
man ride so.” 

Sure enough, before the foremost hunters had quite reached the 
game, Couthon flew past them, unhesitatingly goaded his pony up 
alongside the largest of the buffalo, fired and brought him down 
instantly. A moment later Bottineau, with the Captain close behind 
him, came up with another of the animals and shot him. This 
buffalo, however, did not fall, but halted and turned on him, where- 
upon the guide skillfully swung Major off to one side to avoid the 
rush and then stopped at a little distance. The bull shook his head 
furiously and glared at his assailant, but Bottineau’s shot had really 
been fatal. In a moment the bull staggered and fell to his knees, 
sprang up again and endeavored to charge, then sank down for the 
last time, rolled over on his side and was dead. 

By this time Charlie and the Doctor came up and, though intent 
on further pursuing the remaining buffalo, halted a moment to con- 
gratulate the successful hunters. 

“That was fine work, Couthon,” exclaimed Charlie, impulsively, 
forgetting dislike in admiration as he stopped near the man, who 
was already kneeling beside the animal he had killed, stripping 
down the hide and cutting pieces of meat from the choice parts of 
the carcass. 

“Wuh!” said the other with extreme contempt, disdaining even 
to look at Charlie, though he cast a sidelong glance at Rataplan. 
“ What you know about fine? Ever see bison kill before? Wish 
you make trade from mon swift pony now, eh?” 

Charlie glanced at the pony in question, which stood with wide 
spread legs and hanging head, lolling tongue and half shut eyes, in 
about the last stage of exhaustion. His rider’s boast was ridiculous 
under the circumstances, for Rataplan showed no signs of fatigue 
at all. But before Charlie could give voice to the thought that if 
he had chosen to ride Rataplan to such an extreme he could have 
overtaken the game long before, Captain Fisk strode up, his face 
stern and hard. 

“Your name is Couthon?” he asked. 

The man gave him a languid look from his eloquent black eyes, 
which was just long enough to be insolent. 

“ Qui,” he answered, going on with his work. 

“ You’re a member of the escort, are you not?” 

“ Oui.” 

“And this is the only pony you have?” 
toward the panting animal beside him. 

cis Oui.” 

“ Don’t you know that under your contract you have no business 
to kill or disable your mount unnecessarily, making yourself useless 
as a member of the escort?” 

Couthon rose to his knees and shot an angry glance at the 
Captain. 

“Vat ees a pony?” he sneered. “ Das my pony, das my pisness 
eef I kill him. You have jalousie since you kill not ze first bison.” 

“ Jealousy! when we’ll see a million of them?” exclaimed the 
Captain, his usually well-mastered temper boiling over. “ Jealousy, 
you dirty, impertinent half-breed! ” . 

Like a tiger Couthon leaped to his feet and at the Captain, his 
eyes blazing, his bloody hunting knife clutched in his hand. 

“Tu es un falsificateur! ” he shouted. “Je suis Francais!” 

Charlie, who was nearest to Captain Fisk, uttered an inarticulate 
cry of alarm and rushed in beside him, but not before the Captain 
had caught Couthon’s upraised arm in a grip of steel and sent him 
staggering back a half-dozen feet. 

“ Get back, Charlie,” exclaimed the Captain, roughly. “ TI’ll take 
care of the discipline of my command without your help.” Then 
he turned and stepped over to Couthon, saying sternly: 

“Hand me that knife!” 

The other glared at him, but his eyes did not waver and presently 
the knife dropped on the ground. 

“Pick it up and hand it to me!” commanded the Captain. 

Couthon muttered a string of Gallic profanity, but he obeyed. 

“ Now, take that pony and lead him back to the train; don’t ride 
him; he isn’t fit. And if you try anything of this sort again, 
Couthon, I’ll put you in irons for a week. Understand?” 

The rebel did not reply, but, snatching his pony’s bridle, walked 
away rapidly. Bottineau touched Captain Fisk’s arm. 


“By George, Doctor, 


He jerked his thumk- 
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“He ees un diable, mon Capitain!” he exclaimed. “ Watch 
heem from now, watch heem; he ees not done.” 
“ Oh, I’ll watch him,” returned the Captain, with a laugh. “ But 


he’ll do nothing to me.” Then he glanced at Charlie. “ You watch 
him, too, young man. He don’t love you any too well.” 

“T’ll try to look out for myself,” returned Charlie. A moment 
of uncomfortable silence fell upon them, broken at last by Doctor 
Dibb, who said: 

“ Look there, Charlie! Those three buffalo have slowed down. 
Let’s take after them and get one yet!” 

“ All right,” answered Charlie, glad of a relief from the tension 
of the last few moments. “ Let’s get the one on the right; he’s the 
largest.” 

“T’m with you,” the Doctor replied, as they galloped away. 
“If this midget of mine can make it. Oh, for a horse of sixteen 
hands! Look out for wolf holes!” 


(To be continued) 


The Patriot 


(Continued from page 4) 


hitches were made and passed, and then the body hauled bodily in- 
board over the stern by the Indian. 

“Well,” said Tad, wiping his forehead, “ we did that!” 

Joe bent over the body, examining it with skilled glances. “ Very 
good,” he said presently. “ Skin in perfect condition and very large, 
too. Worth six hundred dollars, easily.” 

“Old Forty-Winks is saved!” said Colver, irrepressibly. 

The Indian glanced curiously at Tad, who answered the look 
sheepishly. ; 

“ What has Forty-Winks to do with this?” demanded the canoe 
man. 

“Oh, we’ve just been speaking about him having to quit his 
place and move to the reservation,” answered Tad, evasively. Then 
he gave Colver a stern nod that recalled to that scout’s mind the 
rule against telling about things. 

It was barely nine o’clock when the otter lay on the dun gravel 
of the beach and Joe worked skillfully and swiftly over it with his 
sharp knife. It was only ten when the troop started back for the 
bay, carrying in turn the heavy pelt wrapped in canvas. 

At noon, at headquarters, Tad looked over his man and nodded 
gaily. “That was surely fast work,” he said. 

“And good work,” put in Robinson. 

“ Good luck,” said Tad. “It was a chance, only. Joe helped us 
a lot and wouldn’t take more’n a dollar for the trip. We owe some- 
thing to him some day. Now we'll have a snack right here and 
then we'll hike for old Forty-Winks’ place.” 

It was late afternoon when the weary scouts reached Stormy 
creek and trailed up to the cabin. The old chief sat outside his 
doorway staring with bright eyes at the blind woman, who was pre- 
paring the evening meal. When he saw the boys he merely grunted. 
His son crept out of the shack and scowled. “Hunh! Fourt’ of 
July no good! No go ’way this place.” 

Tad glanced up at the canoe-coffins swaying in the branches, 
their ancient bright colors as faded as the glories of the lost tribe. 
Then he slowly unwrapped the otter skin and with the boys grouped 
about him spread it at the old man’s feet. 

From pure curiosity one of the children pressed past out of the 
doorway. 

“ What’s that?” he asked. 

Tad looked at the lad and recognized him as one who had been 
trained at the agency. 

“We heard that men have bought this village of your fathers,” 
Sheldon said gravely, a little awed in the presence of the ancient 
warrior. “ We also heard that the price of his staying here under 
the canoes of his fathers was the price of a good otter skin. We 
have brought it. Take it.” 

The boy had become very grave, too, as Tad spoke slowly. Pos- 
sibly it was the blood of many chiefs in his veins that gave him a 
strange dignity. When the scout had finished he stepped forward 
and waved one brown hand courteously. Then he turned and spoke 
in his native tongue to the old man at length. When he was fin- 
ished the chief nodded. The interpreter turned to Tad. 

“ My father greets my brother. He takes the gift. He is a great 
chief and he will sleep in his own canoe above his own village.” 

For the moment, as the scouts stood grouped under the gnarled 
pines, and listened to accents soon never to be heard in this world 
again by any man, they understood a little of the meaning of “time” 
—which is short and reckons little of great tribes famed in war, or 
glorious deeds, or nations in their brief pride. 

And yet, as they took the trail back, they felt as Tad did, when 
he said half to himself, “I guess everybody’s got to be a patriot. 
And the Fourth of July means something beside noise and fire- 
crackers.” 
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Tree Surgery 


A shade tree which has become unsight 
ly and even dangerous because of a hol 
low center or decayed openings in the 
trunk may be preserved and made almost 
“as good as new” by the intelligent use 
of concrete. The method is in use at many 
of the agricultural colleges, as well as by 
professional “tree surgeons.” 

The first step in this work is to clear 
away absolutely every trace of decayed 
wood from the inside of the cavity with 
mallet and chisel; if this is not done thor- 
oughly, decay will proceed behind the con- 
crete filling and your work will have been 
done for nothing. When this has been 
done, paint the cleaned surfaces with creo- 
ssote, and apply a thick layer of heated coal 
tar; the creosote serves as a disinfectant, 
and the tar forms an elastic lining for the 
wood, so that its expansion and contrac- 
tion will not crack the concrete. 

The cavity is now ready to be filled, the 
method varying with the size of the open- 
ing. If the hole is a small one, the con- 
«crete (which is made up of one part ce- 
ment, two parts sharp sand and four parts 
of gravel, mixed with water to the con- 
sistency of jelly) may be filled in with a 
‘trowel, packed tight and the exposed sur- 
face smoothed off flush with the surface 
of the tree. If the opening is a large one, 
ttack a sheet of tin across it, greasing the 
metal well on the inside. Concrete is then 
poured in until the opening is filled, when 
it should be allowed to stand over night. 
The next day remove the sheet of tin, and 
‘smooth over the surface of the concrete 
with a trowel. 

If the work is carefully done and the 
bark around the opening is unbruised, it 
will frequently grow across the concrete 
:and the tree will appear as solid as ever. 

A. E. Swover. 


It is common knowledge that, figured out 
.on paper, the poultry business is wonder- 
fully promising. Take a single egg— But, 
for a change, let us consider the raising 
.of wheat, a single grain of which produces 
‘fifty grains more. Figure along that line 
for a while, and, according to simple multi- 
:plication and a German scientist, the prod- 
-uce of a single grain would in the twelfth 
year be sufficient to supply all the people 
of the earth with food for a lifetime! 
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SET UP FOR BUSINESS 


Trek Cart Camping 
By A. G. CrarxK 


E want more of it, boys, more of it! Not 
only the formal, summer camp of the 
troop, that is all fine and excellent, but 

the usual summer scout camp does not give 
us enough of it. The week or two that our 
troop spends in camp is far too little of this 
kind of life to satisfy our yearnings when 
once we get a good taste of it. We should 
go on more over-night hikes or two-night 
hikes. 

Plan to have the patrol go frequently on 
such hikes, with the scout master or with his 
sanction, or if all the members of your patrol 
cannot go make up a party of members of 
different patrols. If eight or nine fellows 
cannot get together conveniently, or incon- 
veniently, get three or four or five or six, no 
matter how many, so ‘long as you get a few 
fellows with good strong appetites for the 
outdoor life. 

The troop should possess a “ trek cart,” or 
equipment cart, always ready for these over- 
night hikes, loaded with tents and cots, cook- 
ing utensils, a shovel, an axe, water pails, 
rope, lantern, etc. You can throw in as many 
tents and cots as will be necessary to take 
care of the number of fellows who are able to 
go along. 

The accompanying pictures give a practical 





ON THE WAY 


idea of a practical “trek cart” planned and 
constructed entirely by the members of First 
Troop of Port Chester, N. Y., even to the 
lettering on the sides of the canvas top. 

The body of this cart is constructed of 
cypress, which affords a light but substantial 
wagon. The wheels are of hickory, set on a 
steel axle which is mounted on a “ bed-piece ” 
of oak. The body is 6 feet 3 inches long 
and 30 inches wide. The cart must neces- 
sarily be strong, and for this reason it is 
bound across each end on the bottom by 
“spreaders” of oak, with iron braces and 
bands on the sides to stiffen the body. The 
pole is attached with a bolt hinge, so that 
when in use at the camp the pole may stand 
upright ; then another section is attached by a 
ferrule and the flag run up. The three bows 
are hickory and were obtained from an old 
delivery wagon. The entire cart with the 
exception of the canvas is painted olive-drab, 
to match the uniforms. The canvas is water- 
proof and is lettered in dark green. 

It’s a great sport, fellows, and the building 
of the wagon and its use gives you a world of 
experience that will be invaluable to you. 
Get at it. You will probably meet some diffi- 
culties, but “ Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” so study them out and work out 
the problems as you come to them. If you get 
into trouble write Boys’ Lire and we'll help 
you out if we can. 


Knot Tying Against Time 


In a recent issue of Boys’ LiFe you called 
attention to the record of 2 minutes and 40 
seconds for tying the 16 knots in the man- 
ual. On March 15 at the annual reception 
of this troop, before an audience of 300, the 
following members of the troop tied all of 
these knots in record time: 

Patrol Leader Leonard Ericson, 1 minute 
50 seconds. 

Scout James Rabe, 2 minutes 5 seconds. 

Scout Robert Todd, 2 minutes 20 seconds. 

The judge of the contest was Lieutenant 
Irving Van Zandt, Corps of Engineers, N. G. 
N. Y. C. S. ANGELL, 
Scout Master Troop No. 1, New Rochelle, 


One of the big railroad lines has a regular 
form of reporting accidents to animals on its 
line. Recently a cow was killed and the 
foreman drew up the report. In answer to 
the question, “ Disposition of carcass?” he 
wrote, “ Kind and gentle.”—Our Animals. 
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DUTCH SCOUTS AT MEMORIAL OF PRINCE WILLIAM OF ORANGE 


With the Boy Scouts of Holland—l 


By LUDVIG S. DALE 


NATIONAL FreLp Scout COMMISSIONER 


OWARD the last of the informal program 
of the evening of my first visit with 
Holland scouts came the singing of the 

Padvinders’ national song, written .by Selly 
de Jong and set to music, march time, by 
Arnold De Vita. The contents rehearse the 
ideals of the scouts, and the music is lively 
and inspiring. Herewith I reprint the na- 
tional song as the scouts here sing it. Let’s 
see who can offer the best translation: i 
Hollandsche knapen zoo jong en zoo Dilij 

In vryhrid vereenigd te zaam ; - 

Een schare van jeugdige ridders zyn wij, 

De padvinder is onze naam; : : 
Langs weg, die omhoog leidt, blinkt ons ideal, 

De deugd is het doel van den tocht; 

Ons woord is ons heilig en rein onze taal, 

Wij helpen waar hulp wordt gezocht. 
Vlug gaan onze voeten en’t hart klopt ons 

warm, 

Wij bieden elkeen onze groet ; 

Wij kennen geen rijk en wij kennen geen 
arm, 

Alleen maar het eerlikj gemoed; 

Elk is voor den ander en trouw kameraad, 

Dat nimmer een padvinder zwicht, 

Wij kennen geen vroeg en wij kennen geen 
laat, 

Waar’t geldt onze roeping: “de plicht!” 

Those present sang with spirit and gave 
me a good idea of how it would sound when 
a few hundred scouts get together. ; 

Altogether I spent a most happy evening 
with the scouts, and I was most satisfied with 
the result of my informal visit. Before I left 
I gave them your greetings, which they re- 
ceived with much handclapping, and in return 
they sent through me to you a return greet- 
ing, together with the wish that some day 
they might have the pleasure of entertaining 
some of you in their home country. 

Upon invitation of another troop, I visited 
their truck gardens the next day. You proba- 
bly know that there is not much room out of 
doors in Holland. You can’t expect to find 
much unoccupied real estate in a country of 
30,000 square miles and a population of more 


than five millions. So when you receive an 
invitation to visit a truck garden to be 
planted and cared for by the scouts in such 
a large city as Amsterdam, you had better 
accept at once and take off your hat to those 
who have succeeded in locating the mine— 
for a mine it is, a veritable gold mine for 
Holland. 

Strangely enough, I found this spot not 
far from the heart of Amsterdam, in among 
a number of high business blocks. You get 
in only if you know the whistle or the knock, 
but as I knew that I had no trouble. The 
entire lot or plot, or what you would call it, 
measured only about 200 feet one way and 
150 the other, but you may rest assured that 
every inch was being put into use—clear up 
to the walls of the adjoining business build- 
ings. 

It was divided in about twenty patches, 
each patch to be looked after by one scout, 
but all to be responsible to the troop authori- 
ties. At the time of my visit the work of 
ditching was being completed, and as soon as 
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this is finished the boys will get busy with 
the planting of vegetables and bulbs, The 
scouts pay quite a rental for the ground, but 
they have inherited their forefathers’ thrift 
and business instinct, and they will, no doubt, 
make a great success of their venture. The 
scout authorities are keeping their eyes open 
for further opportunities of real estate rent- 
ings, and they will utilize to good advantage 
everything they can get hold of. 

Just think of it! Only one year ago scout- 
ing was unknown, and to-day no intelligent 
man is ignorant of this movement. That is 
going some! In that short time the scouts 
have not only sprung up here and there, but 
they have effected a splendid and well 
equipped national organization, with head- 
quarters at Amsterdam, administered by men 
who know what they are about in every sense 
of the word. As you might expect in Hol- 
land, practical is the first work in the scout 
dictionary. Learn to do is their watchword, 
and by doing you will unconsciously get to be 
what you ought to be, a helpful, useful citizen. 

And it was because scouting offered such 
exceptional opportunities for action that it 
became such an instantaneous success in the 
Netherlands. Of course there was some op- 
position to the movement to begin with, but 
most of those who criticized just wanted to 
be shown. The scouts did this more quickly 
than any one had imagined they could and 
more effectively than a lot of lengthy news- 
paper articles, and consequently the Missouri 
state of mind gave way to open and warm 
admiration and regard. 

The organization, equipment and require- 
ments of the Holland scouts are in all im- 
portant particulars exactly like those of the 
states. The badge is also the same. The 
official flag is green, with the lily in yellow 
and the letters N. P. O. in black. It is to be 
used only at installations and larger encamp- 
ments. 

If you take a walk in one of the residence 
portions of Amsterdam or some other large 
city you are likely to find on the left side of 
a door of a good many houses a neat porce- 
lain sign of green and white. Step up closer 
to one of them and you will find that it is 
a round white button with the scout lily in 
green. That is one of the many new ideas 
the. Netherland scouts have carried into their 
work. In every house carrying the sign indi- 
cated you are sure to find at least one scout, 
and, if he is at home, he is at your service 
without pay. Quite an idea, isn’t it, and one 
which some of you might find worth adopting? 

Similarly the scouts from time to time vote 
to decorate men who have helped their troop 
in particular or the movement in general. 
Each man thus honored receives a neat watch 
charm in the shape of a swastika emblem, 
with the scout lily in the center. The decora- 
tion takes place at some installation or a time 
specially appointed, in the presence of the 
scouts he has befriended, all of whom stand 
at full salute while the gentleman in question 
is handed the token of friendship and esteem. 
You are likely to run across a good many of 
these swastika charms among. the business 
and professional men of Holland, for on the 
whole they are very much interested in scout- 
ing and stand ready to help whenever they 
can. 

One of the things I noticed especially was 
the fact that on some patrol flags they have 
the picture of one of three fishes, rog and 
baars. These were added to the names ordi- 
narily used by scouts in other lands as a spe- 
cial tribute to the fishing industry of Holland. 


Bargain Hunter 


MANAGER OF Five aNnD Ten Cent Srore: 
What did that lady who just went out want? 

Crierk: She inquired if we had a shoe de- 
partment.—Puck. 









E. R. SMILEY 


REV. THOMAS IRONSIDE 


PERCIVAL H. CHANCE 


The Honor Roll 


By A. R. 


FORBUSH 


Secretary NaTIonAL Court oF Honor, Boy Scouts oF AMERICA 


AST month you may remember we an- 
nounced that we had asked the Eagle 
scouts to tell us briefly what merit 

badges they had found the hardest among the 
twenty-one they had to pass in winning the 
silver Eagle. 

Scout Commissioner J. van Beuren Mitchell 
of New Jersey tells us this month how he 
won his merit badge for painting. He be- 
lieves that the requirements for this badge 
are the hardest that he had to pass, and from 
the account of his experiences I do not know 
but what we agree with him; but we will let 
him tell the story. 


How I Got a Merit Bapce For PAINTING 


By rights there should be several words in 
our language to cover the word painter. We 
have the artist, the cubist and the common 
variety of house painter. Then there is the 
amateur who is after the merit badge. Some 
of our sisters, too, are adept .at “ combining 
pigments te produce tints of color.” I earned 
a merit badge in painting after protracted 
efforts at painting an automobile. I bought 
the lead, oil, color and turpentine and started 
to match a certain beautiful tint given in the 
sample book of a paint concern. First it 
was too light, then too dark, then too thick 
and then too thin. By the time I had every- 
thing to suit there was something like 20 
gallons of paint on hand. 

Did you ever scrape an automobile? Just 
try it. If you do not set the car on fire with 
the torch you are in luck. Smoke and dirt 
do much to discourage the amateur. The 
painter said, “You make as much fuss as a 
lot of old maids playing bean-bag in a weedy 
lot back of an orphan asylum.” The prime 
coat and the second are easy; then comes 
requirement No. 6 of the merit badge, the 
panels and the striping. It looks -nice when 
you glance at the finished job, but if you 
ever paneled a car and put on the stripes you 
will remember that it seemed as though there 
were five hundred panels and a thousand 
yards of stripe. The brushes always drop 
nasty long bristles just at a fine cut in point, 
and you daub the best part of the stripes get- 
ting it off. Then there is the dirt and the 
flies. Great masses of sane and swarms of 
small flies spring up from nowhere and will 
settle only on the best part of the job. I 
painted three automobiles before feeling 
proud of the work, but the last seemed fairly 
easy. I got overambitious on the one just 
finished and got through it in such good time 


that I determined to put a monogram on the 
door. Much to my surprise, this looked fine. 

At any time should you want a lesson in 
self-discipline go out for a merit badge in 
painting. See if you can finish the job and 
keep the twelfth scout law to the end. Paint- 
ing is the most difficult merit badge I ever 
worked for, and perhaps the most difficult in 
the book except ornithology, but who has that 
any way? 

Next month we will publish another of 
these short accounts, and possibly two. 

Bronze honor medals were granted to scouts 
Walter McCarthy, of Vermont, and Fred 
Roming, of Maryland. This is the second 
honor medal that has been awarded to Scout 
Roming. He is the only scout in the country 
that has won two of these honors, and he 
certainly deserves a high place on the honor 
roll. 

The members of the National 
Honor are treated to many thrills in going 


over applications for honor medals, but rarely | 


have they had a more exciting story placed be- 


Court of 


fore them than that of Scout Walter McCar- | 


thy. Two men had fallen through the thin ice 


which barely covered the roaring spring tor- | 


rent. 
out on the ice, carrying a coil of rope. Coolly 
and rapidly he formed a noose and skilfully 


McCarthy without any hesitation ran | 


lassoed each of the struggling men in turn. | 
They were safely pulled ashore, though, of | 
course, exhausted from staying in the icy water. | 

Letters of commendation for acts of brav- | 


ery that were deemed especially heroic by 
the National Court of Honor were sent to 

Percival H. Chance, New Jersey. 

Eben Bowman, Maine. 

Philip Elliott, District of Columbia. 

Henry Bouchard, Massachusetts. 

Scout Master Rev. Thomas B. Ironside, o 
New Jersey, and Scout Theo. Gaty, Jr., of 
New Jersey, win the silver Eagle. 

Morristown, N. J., certainly is coming to | 
the front, and their work in the future will | 
be well worth watching. 

Edwin R. Smiley, of Pennsylvania, takes | 
his place on the honor roll by qualifying for 
the Life and Star scout badges. He fully ex- | 
pects to have the silver Eagle soon. 

The summary this month shows a total of | 
four hundred and ninety-three, which is | 
thirty-eight more than were issued last month. | 
Personal and public health head the list, as | 
usual, but handicraft is a very good third. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
e| 
f | 
| 
| 


| 
| 


This is the first time that so many of these | 


badges have been won during any month. 


' 
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Old Scouts as Well 


as Boy Scouts 


In every part of the world 
appreciate the convenience of 


HEINZ 


57 VARIETIES 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


and carry a liberal supply of 
them on all their expeditions 
into the open. 


Such foods as 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS 

HEINZ SPAGHETTI 

HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 

HEINZ CREAM SOUPS 
Tomato—Pea—Celery 

HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 

HEINZ INDIA RELISH 


are ideal camp supplies be- 


cause of their delicious flavor 
—high food value and ease 
of preparation. 

Be sure to take a good 
assortment with you when 
you go away. 


For sale at good grocery 
stores everywhere 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 











The Junior Travel League 
of America 
Educational Travel Especially 
for Boys, under best conditions 
Summer trip, 1913, 66 days, another 
a of the Albatross,’’ covering = 
Hudson Valley, N. Y. State Lakes, St 
Lawrence, Great Britain, and parts of Hol- 
land, Germany and France. 
For particulars and references address 


THE JUNIOR TRAVEL LEAGUE 


Frank F. Gray, P. V. G. MitcHELL, 
Travel Director, Canadian Correspondent 
o St. Luke's Place, P. O. Box 3150, 
“Mo mtclair, N. J. Mon . fo 
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(Continued from page 16) 
cause it was carefully tied up, except for | 
openings left near the tops of the flaps for | 
ventilation. Finally, this tent was untied and | 
searched, with the same result as in the other 
cases. But suddenly, to his horror, Bob again | 
saw a hand and arm, with no apparent lawful | 
connections, this time intruding under the | 
edge of the tent. “It” had hold of Old Put’s 
heel. Bob bethought him of more “ hot stuff,” 
which he had tried so successfully a little 
earlier; but before getting it, took a look | 
under the low fly, when behold, Dreamy, fast 
asleep! He had gone to call Old Put, but the 
tent being tied up had crawled under the fly 
and gotten hold of Put’s heel, from which he 
had subsequently to be detached by main | 
force. He had fallen asleep in his efforts and 
never remembered anything about the oc- | 
currences of the night. 

Meanwhile, what about Pete Ransom? The 
threatened rain did not come, and Pete slum- 
~bered on his comfortable pile of twigs till 
nearly sunrise, when, in the confusion of his 
first waking he thought himself in a grave- 
yard, among some rather queer looking tomb- 
stones. He felt cool enough to be an in-| 
habitant of such a place. Before he had | 
fully settled the matter of his surroundings 
the scout master appeared with a big pail, re- 
marking suavely, “Yours for the milk this 
morning, Pete,” and pointing down a path | 
leading directly away from camp. This | 
spoiled the plans forming in Pete’s mind for | 
some fun with “the sleepy heads.” But Pete | 
was game and went without a murmur. 

Before camp was over Pete was fully aware 
that, while there was no end of fun, Wana 
camp was a place of law and order, and that, 
while condign punishment may not have been 
meted out, some unexplainable influence 
seemed to control matters, and to put self- 
control into the boys. When unpleasant things 
happened, they were somehow always turned 
to account and made to afford their own 
remedy. This was better than scolding or 
punishment. 

Pete had been gone for some time. 
Reveille had sounded, and the boys were 
turning out for an early dip, some of them 
with a realization of the fact that they had 
“bones,” when from the direction of the trail 
came a shrill call for help. Poor Pete! What 
could the matter be? Off rushed the boys in 
various stages of dress, or undress, Dreamy 
in the lead, each with a different vision of 
what had happened to Pete. The cries con- 
tinued, getting fainter and further off the 
trail. Then they ceased entirely. The line 
spread out and rushed on. But there, coming 
calmly down the path, was Pete, entirely un- 
harmed and whistling. “ Who’s yelling up 
there?” he queried. That was the mystery 
to every one. In a jiffy Pete hung his pail 
of milk on a safe limb and joined the chase. 
Dreamy might be a good sleeper, but he was 
also a good runner, and entirely fearless. It 
was not long before he was heard quite in 
advance of the others, shouting “ Here it is; 
I see it!”” The excitement was intense by the 
time they came in sight of the victim. Sure 
enough, there was a scout all in a heap, mo- 
tionless and apparently bound with a rope to 
a bicycle—no other than Bill’s tenderfoot! 
How on earth did he get into such a fix? He 
could not talk, and his eyes were closed; but 
he was breathing, so they untangled him and 
cartied him to camp on a stretcher, not of 
coats, for there were none, but of shirts. He 
was placed in Bill’s tent and carefully watched 
over by the latter, for notwithstanding their 
dissimilarities, Bill and his tenderfoot were 
warmly attached to each other. 

By evening Fred was much better, and 
when they were alone told Bill a most aston- 
ishing tale, for he (Fred) had seen the bodi- 
less ghost and had had some experiences. But 
the story was told in confidence, and I don’t 
think you want to know it. Do you? 
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The Remington Cubs find 
their .22 always dependable. 


$- 7a 
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‘ Cas a 


"22 REPEATER 
“Solid Breech Hammerless 
ryt think of buying a .22 Repeater 
without the Remington solid breech 
and hammerless features! They make the 


rifle sure and safe—preserve the action 
from damage by dirt, sand, leaves and 


twigs—no protruding hammer to catch on 
clothes, fence or tree branch. 


Easily cared for—takes down with the 


fingers. Barrel is cleaned from the breech. 
The action handles .22 short, .22 long or .22 


long rifle cartridges—any or all at the saméd time 
without adjustment. It feeds the cartridges in 
straight—in exact line with the bore. The cartridge 
cannot possibly jam—an important feature in 
rapid firing. 
The Remington .22 is rifled, sighted and tested 
_ by expert gunsmiths. 
Sold by the live dealers of this com- 
munity—the most popular light calibre 


repeater in America. Remington-UMC 
—the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway New York 














To Avoid Accidents 
Equip Your Bicycle with the \ 


Corbin Coaster Brake ‘ 


It gives you complete control of your wheel 
You lose none of the pleasures of cycling 


The Corbin Duplex Coaster Brake for bi- 
cycles is recognized as the standard of Safe- 
ty, Reliability and Control. Containedina 
small and handsomely shaped hub. 
Operated solely by foot pressure on the 
pedal. All bicycle manufacturers equip this brake if 
specified. Can be fitted to your wheel by any bicycle repair shop, 


For sale by dealers everywhere. Send for 1913 catalog showing all models, 
312 High Street New Britain, Conn, 


Licensed Coaster Brake Manufacturers 






H A. 


Cilia teoey Goueniin Wditen 
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Boy Scouts! 


Get This Offer 


S pm 527 Vee Size 7x7 ft 
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Real Wall Tent 


Complete wri Pins 


Just the tent for ‘‘camping 
out.’’ Large enough to accom- 
modate 4 boys in great shape. If 
you are going on a camping trip 
you simply cannot afford to be 
without this remarkabletent. Only 
$5.90. And you can set it upin 
your back yard and sleep in it dur- 
ing the summer months. This is 
the greatest bargain ever 
made on a genuine 8 oz. Duck 
Wall Tent. If you don’t want 
to buy the tent alone, get two or 
three of your boy friends to goin 
with you. BOYSCOUTS THINK 
IT’S GREAT. 


Army Shelter Tents 


i ialealeennteeteenaiee 
Commonly called ‘‘Dog Tents” 


Made up in Two Sections 
Complete with Poles and Pins 





















Special White Cloth 





These are used for temporary 


shelter for troops, each soldier car- 
rying one section and one pole—poles 
are spliced. 5 ft. 3 in. long by 3 ft. 
6 in. wide by 3 ft. 9 in. center height. 
Just the kind of a tent the U. S. sol- 
diers use when they are out in active 
service. It can be put up or knocked 
down in a minute. Every Boy Scout 
—every boy—who loves outdoor life 
and adventure should own a shelter 
tent. Can be rolled up and strapped 
to the back. 


“Camp Guide” FREE 


Send Post Card Today. We We 
have a remarkable book—a ‘‘Camp 
Guide” which tells all about camp lifes 
how to lay out a camp; what to take 
along; what to do when you get ‘e 
there. We will send this 
book to you absolutely FR Ee 
Just send a post card. We will 
send you a copy FREE by 4 
return mail. 
H.Channon Company 
Dept. 332 Y —Randolph and 
Market Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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Loving Cup for England’s Chief Scout 


Sir Robert Deeply Appreciates Wedding Present Sent by Executive 


Board 


Another proof of the spirit of brotherhood 
| which inspires boy scouts everywhere was 
the interest displayed among the scouts of 
this country upon the occasion of the mar- 
riage of England’s chief scout, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell. This interest 
found its tangible expression in a beautiful 
silver loving cup presented on behalf of the 
Boy Scouts of America by the members of 
the executive board, who made the contribu- 
tions to pay for this present. 





The cup bears in relief the first class badges 
of the Boy Scouts of England and America, 
and between them, in a circular design, Sir 
| Robert’s monogram, R. S. S. B. P. On the 
| opposite side are found the insignia of the 
| Life, Star and Eagle Scout. Above and be- 
|low this insignia runs a border of fifty-five 
| merit badges, and underneath the lower bor- 
| der is the inscription: “To the Chief of the 
British Boy Scouts from Their Brothers, the 
Boy Scouts of America.” The cup was de- 
signed by Tiffany, New York. 
| In the letter which accompanied the present 
| Mr. Lorillard Spencer, of the special com- 
| mittee which had charge of the matter, said: 
|“ It is with great pleasure that we carry out 
|the instructions of the Executive Board of 
|the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
| America, and send you herewith a wedding 
| present. 

“This cup is the personal gift of the mem- 





bers of the board, but carries with it the best 
wishes of every Boy Scout in the United 
States. 

“We sincerely trust that you will accept 
it as a token of their appreciation of your 
splendid work for the boys of the whole 
world, and particularly for the opportunity 
you have afforded them for better living.” 

That Sir Robert deeply appreciated this 
token of esteem and regard is evident from 
the following letter of thanks to the Execu- 
tive Board: “It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I have received the handsome piece of 
plate and the generous letter of appreciation 
which you have been so kind as to send me 
on the occasion of my marriage, as a memento 
from the Executive Board of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 

“ After the very warm welcome and hos- 
pitality which you and your boy scouts ac- 
corded to me on my visit to America last 
year, I imagined that there was little need of 
further proof of your good will toward me. 
It has, therefore, been doubly pleasing to me 
to find your sympathies are with me in this 
happy incident of my, life, and I do most sin- 
cerely thank you and those with you for your 
kindness in contributing thus to honor me 
by presenting me with this very handsome 
souvenir. 

“It may interest you to know that I re- 
ceived it on the anniversary of the relief of 
Mafeking, on which day also I received a 
wedding present from the Boy Scouts of 
Great Britain, in the form of a motor-car, 
for which the boys had contributed at the 
limit of a penny each. 

“It was a very happy coincidence that the 
two gifts should have come to me on the same 
day and that day the anniversary of another 
important event of my life. 

“Your beautiful vase with its cleverly 
worked out details will be specially treasured 
by me and mine as a tangible reminder of the 
scout spirit which, in addition to the natural 
tie of blood kinship, now unites our respective 
rising generations in America and Great 
Britain. 

“ May that spirit continue to increase and 
strengthen between us for the mutual good 
of both nations. 

“With warmest good wishes and sincere 
gratitude, believe me, 

“Yours very truly, 
“ Ropert BapEN-PowELt.” 


A Silver Mine Acrcss the* Street ! 


This is not exactly a labor-saver, but it 
certainly is a money-getter. One Saturday 
morning, when it was too wet for a hike, 
my mother gave me several odd jobs to do, 
and the last was to fill several flower pots 
with fresh earth. I took a basket and a 
trowel, and crossed the street to a small 
brush patch, and filled my basket. When I 
returned, mother exclaimed over the fineness. 
of the earth I had brought. This gave me 
an idea, and I went to several of the neigh- 
bors to see if I could fill their pots. I said 
I would fill two small pots or one large pot 
for 5 cents. I took several orders, and be- 
tween 9.30 and 12 o’clock I took in 60 cents. 
After lunch I went a little farther down the 
street, and sold a basketful for 15 cents, 75. 
cents for three hours easy work! To get 
the best leaf-loam, go about one yard from 
the base of a large tree. Be sure and take 
out all sticks, stones, and worms. It is best 
to take a sample along to show when taking 
orders. Epwin C. RamacE, Jr. 
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Smile Awhile ! 


A Redeeming Distinction 

Berton was sent to school for the first time. 
At the close of the first day he came home 
wearing a very happy expression. 

“ Well, Berton,” said his mother, “ you look 
so pleased that I’m sure you got on very well 
indeed. How did you get on with the spell- 
ing?” 

“TI couldn’t spell many of the words, 
mother,” admitted Berton, “an’ I couldn’t 
read much of anything either.” 

“Why, that’s too bad,” said the mother, 
rather shocked. “ Did you do well with the 
other studies?” 

“Not very,” replied the boy; “I couldn’t 
remember the ’rithmetic or joggerp’y very 
well.” 

Berton’s mother’s face wore a look of dis- 
appointment. Berton, rushing to her, ex- 
claimed joyfully : 

“But that don’t make any difference, 
mother. The girls all like me, an’ I’ve got 
the biggest feet of any boy in the room! ”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 








The Champion Optimist 

We award the championship diamond belt 
for optimism to a resident of one of the rural 
districts in Scotland. 

As the story goes, an old man was sitting 
on the roof of his house during a flood, 
watching the waters flow past, when a neigh- 
bor, who possessed a boat, rowed across to 
him. 

“ Hello, Bill,” he said. 

“ Hello, Sam,” replied the other pleasantly. 

“ All your fowls washed away this mornin’, 
Bill? ” 

“Yes, but the ducks can swim.” 

“ Apple trees gone, too, eh?” 

“ Well, they said the crop would be a fail- 
ure anyhow.” 

“T see the river’s reached above your win- 
dows.” 

“That’s all right, Sam. Them winders 
needed washin’! ”’—Boston Globe. 





As Every Capitalist Knows 

Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, one of the Mor- 
gan partners, showed early in life his ap- 
preciation of the evanescence of money. 
He was about ten years old and lived in 
Saugerties, when, by a half-day’s arduous 
labor, he earned a nickel. He held it in his 
fat little palm and sighed as he said: 

“T want to spend a penny of that, but, oh, 
dear: isd 

“ Why don’t you do it?” asked his brother. 

“ Why, haven’t you noticed that when you 
break a big piece of money, the rest of it goes 
like the dickens? "—N. Y. Evening Post. 








How Could He 


The magistrate was examining a witness 
court. 

“Why didn’t you go to the help of the de- 
fendant in the fight?” inquired the judge. 

“TI didn’t know which one of them was 
going to be the defendant, your honor,” re- 
plied the witness. 


A Very Fare Joke 





PuttmMan Conpuctor: Are you first class? | 


Srconp Crass PassENGER: Oh, yes, I’m 
fine! How’s yourself? 





It is easy enough to look pleasant, 
When Spring comes along with a rush; 
But the fellow worth while 
Is the one who can smile 
When he slips and sits down in the slush. 
—March Lippincott’s. 
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“It’s a Hit” — 


Here’s the first chance for you to get the same Safety 
Tread for your bicycle that you see on most of the big 
\| automobiles. 


# Diamond 


(Squeegee) Tread Bicycle Tire 
, 


























**It’s red and oil-resisting ”’ 
The Safety Tread feature alone would make this the best tire for 
your bicycle, but in addition you get the oil-proof, easy-riding 
and practically puncture-proof advantages that you cannot 
| a get combined in any other bicycle tire. 
/ Write today for Diamond Bicycle Tire Book, Free. 
/ For sale by 









If your dealer does not happen to have Diamond Bicycle Tires, we will send them by Pated 
Post, prepaid anywhere inthe U.S. (cast bd Rocky Meounteine) Sor $8 and naire 
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You Can Pay 17 Cents a Day 


The largest typewriter concern 
in the world offers you the best 
typewriter in existence for 17 
cents a day. 


This certainly places a pre- 
mium on pennies! It recognizes 
honesty as a commercial asset. 


The Standard Visible Writer 





Its record has never been equalled Catalog free 


The OLIVER Typewriter Co., Niwyorn ny. 

















BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


You want the official knife recommended and endorsed by 
the Committee on Equipment, because when that Committee 
selects any article for its endorsement you know that article is 
RELIABLE and JUST RIGHT. 
BE SURE the knife you buy is stamped on the shield 
‘**BE PREPARED”’ ; 
and has the insignia of the Boy Scouts of America etched on the 
blade. This guarantees its quality and dependability. 
The knife is 334 inches long with beautiful stag handle, brass 
lined and polished German silver bolsters, with strong shackle for 
attaching to belt. It has large, sharp cutting blade, a can opener, 


screw driver, and patented leather punch. 


It is a perfect knife for camping, for 
rl SE "ae reerana ee | 













NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 


225 Fifth Ave. New York 
Works, Walden, N. Y. 


For sale by hardware dealers 


boating and all round use. 
THE OFFICIAL KNIFE IS ONLY MADE 
SNERE 
WO) 
































ON EVERY HIKE TAKE 


Shao 


INSTANT cE 


Absolutely pure coffee refined 
like sugar—use it as you do sugar— 
\% to % teaspoonful in a cup—pour 
on boiling water—sugar and cream 
to taste—the flavor is always perfect 
—you control the strength. 


30c “in” 90¢ 
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News from Scout Scribes 


(Correspondence concerning matters of 
more than local interest is invited. Here- 
after the names of Troop Scribes should 
| be signed to all communications) 
| 


| Hackettstown, N. J.—We are telling all 
| our scout friends of the recent visit of Com- 
|modore W. E. Longfellow to Hackettstown 
and of the splendid work done by him among 
| the scouts of this place. Demonstrations in 
| practical life-saving were given. In the fore- 
| noon he lectured before the High School, 
|}and in the afternoon gave a water demon- 
|stration to the young ladies of the Centen- 
lary Collegiate Institute in their swimming 
pool. Later, in the same pool, he gave a dem- 
onstration to the scouts, and twenty-three of 
them were enabled to pass their swimming 
tests under his supervision. By his work 
here I am sure that the lives of the youth of 
Hackettstown have been made safer, and the 
boys, in securing his services, have done a 
good turn for the town. Besides the ben- 
efits derived from the educational charac- 
ter of his work, the boys have been enabled 
to add $65 to their Camping Fund for the 
coming summer. I should esteem it a pleas- 
ure to answer any inquiries concerning Com- 
modore Longfellow’s work among us. 
Frank V. Stutsman, S..M. 


Miami, Fra.—Troop No. 2 has plans un- 
der way for a scout clubhouse and gymna- 
sium. A vigorous campaign to raise money 
for this purpose is to be launched very. short- 
ly. A 30-day camp is to be one of the pleas- 
ant diversions of the coming vacation season. 

Georce Stricker, S. S. 

SatemM, Ou1o.—Three new patrols were or- 
ganized in one week, the Eagles, the Beav- 
ers, and the Owls, and a series of lectures 
are being given on first aid work, chivalry, 
patriotism, and other subjects. Recently the 
Salem scouts raised $25 by selling soap, which 
sum was supplemented by $35 in the form 
of contributions from local business men, 
making altogether $60. With this money the 
troop purchased gymnasium equipment from 
a local athletic club. The scouts now have 
a club room of their own in a barn lot, for 
which they pay a monthly rental of $2. 

Wm. Leste Wricur, S. M. 

WasuinctTon, D. C. —The growth of the 
boy scout movement in the Nationa! Capital 
continues unabated. Moreover, the local or- 
ganization is taking on a more and more 
permanent aspect, as manifest by some,of the 
new quarters that are being secured. Troop 
43 now has 88 members, and a waiting list 
of about 30 boys who await tenderfoot ex- 
aminations. As the natural sequence of this 
growth in membership, Troop 43 has leased 
the Epiphany Chapel House for its weekly 
meetings. On the first floor is a large audi- 
torium, provided with a stage and a piano, 
| which is being used by the scouts as a place 
of general assembly. The floor above con- 
|tains a large room that is to be used as a 
‘drill hall and a smaller room as the Court 
of Honor. On the top floor is a well-equipped 
gymnasium, containing horizontal bar, par- 
allel bars, flying rings, punching bags, wrest- 
ling mats, and a court for indoor baseball 
and basket-ball. In an adjoining room are 
lo&kers and shower baths. The boys ex- 
pect to defray the expense of maintaining 
their new quarters by their own efforts. The 
members of Troop 43 are particularly for- 
tunate in having Sergeant-Major H. C. Man- 
linka, of Washington Barracks, United States 
Army, as Assistant Scout Master. With the 
merging of Troop 18 into Troop 43, and the 
resignation of Scout Master R. J. Bonde, the 
scouts of Washington lost one of their best 
friends and most active workers. C. N. Fil- 
kins is‘ Scout Master of Troop 43. 

Niet E. Stevens. 
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Decatur, Texas.—The scout movement is | 
growing rapidly in Texas, but the troops are 
still far apart. Decatur was the first place 
to organize a troop in North Texas, outside 
the larger cities. Our troop has been active 
for about eight months. Three hikes have 
been made, and plans are being formulated 
for a summer camp. The scouts of Decatur 
send fraternal greetings to their fellows of 
the North, East, and West. 

M. B. Smita, S. M. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Troop 123 and several 
others in this section are planning to camp 
for a time this summer on Treasure Island, 
which is just above Trenton, N. J., in the 
Delaware river. Our troop has a very orig- 
inal slogan, which is used on hikes and at 
meetings, as follows: 


“Who are we? Who are we? 
We are number one-two-three! 
One is God and Country; 





Two is helpful be; 
Three is keep myself in shape— E prepared for any kind of road, smooth, 
Scouts’ oath—don’t you see? 
Who are we? re we? 
Se rough, muddy, oily or slippery, by equip- 


FRANKLIN J. Foster, S. S. 


ping your wheel with 


ForsytH, Ga.—During Anniversary Week 
a special service for the scouts was held in NN 6 AN IA 
the Methodist church. The boys attended in | LC V 
a body, occupying seats specially reserved for e 
them, and they attracted a great deal of fa- FR d Tt d 
vorable comment for their appearance and e rea 
behavior. A public drill on the square was 
followed by a surprise party for the boys in T ‘ RES 
the form of a banquet at one of the citizen’s Mi 
houses, given by the Local Council. Over ‘ 
the holiday of Washington’s Birthday, the FOR BICYCLES 


boys went out seven miles into the woods 

for the study of forestry. They had with They are in a class by themselves for guaranteed wear and for good looks. 
them a real old-time scout, fresh from the 

West, known as “Montana Dan.” He The suction cups take firm hold of slippery pavements; they steady 
—_ them many pope — =~ Indian |the wheel in sand or mud and protect the tire against punctures. Red 
way of camping, smoke signalling, knot tying, % 

end fovesiey. Wis. uae teested te 4. eee Tread Tires are as near puncture-proof as tires can be made. 

prepared by the boys themselves, which | Oily roads cannot rot their specially treated rubber. It’s absolutely 
seemed to “go to the spot” with him and i] f. 

insured the scouts a good name as far as he oul-proo 


was concerned. Cutuen Goopssy. Sold under our exceptional guarantee cover- 


ing a season’s service under the liberal con- 


Lincotn, Nes.—At their weekly meetings ditions printed on tag attached to each tire. 


the boys of Troop 1 are taking up Prof. 


Jenks’ “Life Questions of High School Pennsylvania Rubber Co., ~ Jeannette, Pa. 


Boys.” About half an hour’s discussion is 








held at each meeting. A contest between the Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Avenue Bftanen lis, 34 S. bey! i Seeeee at. 

patrols has been started, with the point sys- Ene vag a Dae See | ne HA i. nowy » 

tem very carefully carried out. Among the Deiengs, 10 1004 Michigan Avenue Seattle, Armour Building 

elements which gain points are the different PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER, COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

scout ranks, the earning of merit badges, doing | New York City, 1700 Broad leySt. Dallas, 2111 Commerce St. 

good turns, attendance at weekly meetings, PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 0 OF CALIFORNIA 

and taking a part in discussion assignments. | sen Francisco, 512-514 Mission Street Los Angeles, 930 S. Main Stree, 

Things which cause the loss of points are An Independent Company with an independent selling policy REO. U.S. PAT. OF R 


non-attendance without excuse, swearing, 
disorder at meetings, and failure to take part | 
in discussion assignments. At the conclusion | 
of the campaign, 100 pointe will be awarded | 
to the patrols showing the greatest efficiency 
in signalling, first aid and other scout activi- | 
ties. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Troop 58 is the only | OR! vou FLY FIGHTERS 


Eastern troop on record which ever left the | 
















1 
o>. 8 
2 
: 


Boy Scouts of America and dissolved into an- an oe oe. 

other organization. But the experiment was | ton Set stroy files. You get them CHEER UP 

not a success, and by an overwhelming ma- | | rite. pn er ay and ail. hh ow YOUR CLUB COLORS 
jority the troop recently voted to rejoin the Catch them with the SH AND 
B. S. A. They have taken up the work with | *¢ |-GOT-HIM ” IN A WICK FANCY HAT B 





renewed interest, and give promise of becom- | 
ing a different kind of a record troop. 
Aaron Smitx, S.S. | 


Yonxers, N. Y.—The women of the va-| 
rious churches interested in the scout move- | 
ment provided the supper, flowers, and gen- | 
eral arrangements for a banquet recently | 


tendered 202 uniformed scouts and 12 scout | Py doting friends and make good money. Send 
| sample catcher with two cones. 
masters in the city armory, which was voted | 1 iar. HIM’’ CO., 251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mas 


a splendid aid to thé work in Yonkers. 


FLY CATCHER 
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Target Shooting With the Air Rifle 


(Continued from page 14) 
ment of the lever brings the air chamber back 
flush against the barrel and the joint seals air- 
tight. Whether this style of loading will be 
handier than the breech-plug I am unable to 
say. 

The lever of the Cook rifle lies under the 
fore-end in place of under the barrel, thereby, 
it is said, causing the gun to balance better. 
It is asserted also that the leverage will be 
greater and that the spring will be stronger 
than that of the B. S. A. 

One feature of the Cook rifle ought to prove 
very advantageous. In an air rifle the power- 
ful spring is held in compression by a sear, 
just as is the hammer of an ordinary rifle. 
But since this actuating spring is much more 
powerful than the mainspring of any cartridge 
rifle, the sear of the air gun needs to take a 
firm grip and this in turn necessitates a hard 
trigger pull, unless the adjustments are very 
carefully made. The B. S. A. has a set-screw 
which permits adjusting the “ let-off” to as 
light as 4 pounds, but many riflemen demand 
a still lighter pull. In order to meet this re- 
quirement, Dr. Cook has put in set pieces in 
which a light hammer rises and, with a sharp 
blow, instantly drives the sear out of con- 
nection. The set pieces can be regulated to 
make the pull as light as desired without any 
danger of premature discharge by having the 
connection between sear and spring too slight. 

Eventually the inventor of this arm hopes 
to secure a muzzle velocity of 1,000 feet in 
his more powerful arms. The standard gun 
will have about the weight and very much the 
appearance of the B. S. A. It should prove 
to be equally accurate and serviceable. 

Now it may seern to some readers that I 
am shooting over the head and out of reach 
of the pocketbook of the average boy, with 
this high-toned air gun. But wait a bit. I 
am writing for the benefit chiefly of troops of 
boy scouts, who want practise in marksman- 
ship as one of their activities. And I not 
only think that the troop that goes in for 
shooting will do best to get one of these high- 
grade air rifles. They do not require clean- 
ing, as a firearm does, and so are not apt to 
be ruined by neglect; they are decidedly less 
dangerous than a firearm, and they make no 
noise. 

(To be continued) 





Her Younger Brother’s Opinion 

Florence, who was an ardent admirer of her 
own vocal qualities, had been selected to sing 
a solo at a church entertainment. 

The following morning at the breakfast 
table she remarked to her younger brother: 

“ Well, I never thought my voice would fill 
that large hall.” 

“Neither did I,” answered her brother un- 
feelingly. “I thought it would empty it.”— 
Lippincott’s. 


Simple Deduction 


Mrs. McGinty had waited long and patiently 
for her husband to come home on Saturday 
night. with his week’s pay. Finally she de- 
cided to take the matter in her own hands 
and she sallied forth to the police station to 
inquire if he was there. 

“Is my Tim here?” she asked. 

“No,” replied the lieutenant; “but sit 
down; we're expecting him every minute.”— 
Lippincott’s. 





“ Haven’t found your dog yet, I hear.” 
“No,” answered Jones ruefully. 
“ Advertised? ” 


“ What’s the use? The dog can’t read.” 
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Peter’s Milk Chocolate 


of the armies of the World Powers. 
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It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carries in his knapsack. 


is included in the rations 
Its sustain- 


ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 


Explorers 





“*High as the Altos in Quality °’ 





from pole to pole, moun- 


tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 


Peter's 


Milk Chocolate 




















SCOUT MASTERS 
AND 
TROOP LEADERS 


Send to Box 213, Portland, 
Me., for free book of 
instructions: *‘How to 
avoid accidents in using 
firearms.”’ 





THE DUKE SCHOOL 


STAMMERERS 


An institution for the correction of stammer- 
ing, stuttering and other speech impediments. 
Our natural method of instruction and trainin f 
embraces remedies for nervous conditions as wel 
as speech training. The result of twenty years 
of scientific study and practical teaching. Even 
short courses show immediate improvement. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 

Summer School and Recreation Camp 
at Lake Minnetonka from June Ist to 
September 15th. 

Address: W. M. DUKE, Principal, 
1800 Third Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SCOUT MASTERS 


and SCOUTSII! 


Here’s Just What YOU Want 
For That Camping Trip 





oe FULL ‘SIZE REGULAR WALL-TENT 
x7ft. Made of 8 oz. White Duck or 


7 

Khaki Twill. Complete, 4 
ready for use. Roomy 5 
enough for 4 boys phn 


SHELTER or “DOG” TENTS 


~ used by the U. S. Army when on the 

. _Large enough for two scouts. 
Size, 3 ft. 9 inches high; 5 ft. 3 inches 
long; 3 ft. 3 inches wide; made in two 
parts to button together, jointed poles 
and pins, ready for use. 


White Twill Fema ea. Khaki Twill $3.00 ea. 
Write for quantity discount on any 
of the above 


Zittlosen Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. C.G.—PARK & DOLMAN 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Baldwin 
Camp Lamp 


Gives white, penetrating light. Lamp 
336 inches high, weighs (ready for use) 
5 ounces. Burns acetylene gas. Can 
fastened to can or belt, carried in hand or 
stood upontable. Will not blow out—abso- 
lutely safe. No oil or grease. 
The Baldwin Camp Lamp makes nights in 
camp just as pleasant as during the day Secon 
it gives the best artificial light next to sunlight. 
Rowing or canoeing at night is made safe. On 
“hikes’’ through the woods it is unequalled 
j i feet 





in < 
leasanter task. 
cial Boy Scout 


For sale by mwas? er and Sportin 
Dealers — fehl al on receipt of 
price. Brass $1.00; * hig! polished nickel with 
hinged handles $1.50. Lager lamp in cat- 
alogue. 
Send for Free illustrated catalogue and in. 
Structive booklet ‘‘Knots and Howto Tie 
of your 


a — Give name and ad 


JOHN SIMMONS Co. 
4 Franklin St., New York City 
6oSt. Nicholas s St., Montreal, 


252 Hansford Block, 











BOYS’ 
Merit Badges 


(Continued from page 15) 


LIFE 


| the direction of your tutor, so that you will 
| be able to accomplish it with ease. In breath- 
|ing always remember to blow or exhale as 
|the hands shoot away from the body, using 
the nostrils, and inhale.through the mouth as 
the hands come back. 

4. Every scout should learn to swim on the 
back, starting with a floating position and 
using only the feet for the scissor or pro- 
peller stroke, then using only the hands for 
propulsion. By combining hands and legs 
considerable progress can be made. Some 
prefer to use the arms and legs alternately 
rather than together. A trial of both will 
soon convince you which is better adapted to 
your physical makeup. 

It is not difficult to swim on the back after 
a boy has learned how to float. The first 
thing to overcome is timidity and fear. If 
the learner can overcome this and without 
reserve turn himself over on his back, throw- 
ing the chest out, raising the toes to the sur- 
| face of the water and allowing the head to 
| sink, he will find that the body will assume a 
| normal position on the surface of the water, 
leaving the face around the nose and mouth 
| uncovered. In order to get your balance on 
|the surface of the water as the chest is 
thrown out a deep breath should be inhaled. 
This may help to give buoyancy to the body. 
After this has been obtained and the swimmer 
| becomes calm, normal breathing may continue. 

The first stroke for propulsion should be 
| taken with the legs. The motion is merely a 
| pushing motion from the body. Every swim- 
|mer should diligently practise ficating and 
| swimming on the back, as it is one of the 
best methods of obtaining rest when the 
swimmer is tired or when he is towing 
another person to shore. 


Safe and Smokeless Flash Powder 


Ordinary photographic flash-powder is 
not only expensive and somewhat danger- 
| ous, but it burns so rapidly as to startle the 


subjects and so produces that staring ef-. 
fect so often seen in flash-light photo-| 
| graphs; moreover, it gives off a great deal | 
Pure magnesium | 


of objectionable smoke. 
powder, sometimes used as a substitute, 
is much cheaper and non-explosive, but it 
/must be blown through an alcohol flame 
|in a special lamp in order to ignite. it.prop- 


erly, and it produces almost as much) 


smoke as the regular flash compounds. 


The solution is to combine the pure mag- | 


nesium powder with an equal bulk of or- 
dinary shotgun smokeless powder; this 
produces an absolutely safe mixture and 
|one which will burn almost without smoke. 
The smokeless powder will not explode 
unless confined; it is therefore perfectly 
safe to handle, and may be easily obtained 
either in bulk or by opening a loaded shot- 
gun shell. 

To set off a flash of this kind a little 
of the mixture should be poured on a strip 
of paper and the latter placed in a pan; 
the free end of the strip may then be 
lighted and when it burns down to the 
powder the flash occurs. The smokeless 
powder burns with comparative slowness, 
but with enough heat to completely ignite 
the magnesium; the result is a slow flash 
which does not startle the subjects and 
which is very clean to use. 

A. E. Swover. 


Mr. Atmost Bap: Tony, my hair is get- 
ting thin. 
Tony THE BarBER: So? Which one? 
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New-Skin 
For Cuts 


An antiseptic liquid for emergency use on 


cuts and scrapes. It dries and forms a 
skin-like protective covering. Kills germs. 
Won't wash off. Transparent and flexible. 


Always carry it with you. Pocket size 10¢; 
home size 25c; surgeon’s size 50c. Get it 
at drug stores. Don’t accept imitations; 
there’s only one New-Skin. 


Free to Scout-Masters 


We will send any Scout Master (or the Assistant 
Scout Master) one 25c bottle free if he will clip out 
this advertisement and mail it to us, giving number 
of the troop. This offer open until September 30, 
1913 only. 


Dept. 17 NEWSKIN COMPANY New York 














“RANGER” BICYCLES 


ey eg roller chains, sprockets and 
beer Bae New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 


; ‘Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grads 
Vy eine ar vowed and ne eeares 
. Guaranteed § yr. 


\ FACTORY PRit PRICES 2.720 


me others ask for cheap wheels. Other reliable 
(i models from a none second- 


Afew 


AVS FREE i 


Vv r 
TIRE 
Rider Agents 
| cycles, tires and sundries 
MEAD 


CYCLE Co., 


parts, and dries a yd d "prices. 
and sun alf usua 
ee ee coining money selling our bk 


ive 
Dept. $273 CHICAGE 








Save Your Tire Money 
Treat Your Tires With 


NEVERLEAK fu 


FLUID 


ee leaky tires air- 
t will make your 
tires last longer than 
they ordinarily 
wo! 
simply inject a tube 
of NEVERLEAK in 
each tire and start 
out on your ride, feel- 
ing that you won't be 
held up for repairs. 
It’s an easy matter 


Stops punctures perfectly, 
tight onl @ preserves the rubber. 


; and handy to use. 
“i Spend 25c. on each 
' of your tires. Let 
your tire expense 
stop there. Save the 
money you would 
spend for a new set 
of tires. 


You can get 
EVERLEAK from 
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Target Shooting With the Air Rifle 


(Continued from page 14) 
ment of the lever brings the air chamber back 
flush against the barrel and the joint seals air- 
tight. Whether this style of loading will be 
handier than the breech-plug I am unable to 
say. 

The lever of the Cook rifle lies under the 
fore-end in place of under the barrel, thereby, 
it is said, causing the gun to balance better. 
It is asserted also that the leverage will be 
greater and that the spring will be stronger 
than that of the B. S. A. 

One feature of the Cook rifle ought to prove 
very advantageous. In an air rifle the power- 
ful spring is held in compression by a sear, 
just as is the hammer of an ordinary rifle. 
But since this actuating spring is much more 
powerful than the mainspring of any cartridge 
rifle, the sear of the air gun needs to take a 
firm grip.and this in turn necessitates a hard 
trigger pull, unless the adjustments are very 
carefully made. The B. S. A. has a set-screw 
which permits adjusting the “ let-off” to as 
light as 4 pounds, but many riflemen demand 
a still lighter pull. In order to meet this re- 
quirement, Dr. Cook has put in set pieces in 
which a light hammer rises and, with a sharp 
blow, instantly drives the sear out of con- 
nection. The set pieces can be regulated to 
make the pull as light as desired without any 
danger of premature discharge by having the 
connection between sear and spring too slight. 

Eventually the inventor of this arm hopes 
to secure a muzzle velocity of 1,000 feet in 
his more powerful arms. The standard gun 
will have about the weight and very much the 
appearance of the B. S. A. It should prove 
to be equally accurate and serviceable. 

Now it may seem to some readers that I 
am shooting over the head and out of reach 
of the pocketbook of the average boy, with 
this high-toned air gun. But wait a bit. I 
am writing for the benefit chiefly of troops of 
boy scouts, who want practise in marksman- 
ship as one of their activities. And I not 
only think that the troop that goes in for 
shooting will do best to get one of these high- 
grade air rifles. They do not require clean- 
ing, as a firearm does, and so are not apt to 
be ruined by neglect; they are decidedly less 
dangerous than a firearm, and they make no 
noise. 

(To be continued) 


Her Younger Brother’s Opinion 

Florence, who was an ardent admirer of her 
own vocal qualities, had been selected to sing 
a solo at a church entertainment. 

The following morning at the breakfast 
table she remarked to her younger brother: 

“Well, I never thought my voice would fill 
that large hall.” 

“ Neither did I,” answered her brother un- 
feelingly. “I thought it would empty it.”— 
Lippincott’s. 


Simple Deduction 


Mrs. McGinty had waited long and patiently 
for her husband to come home on Saturday 
night with his week’s pay. Finally she de- 
cided to take the matter in her own hands 
and she sallied forth to the police station to 
inquire if he was there. 

“Ts my Tim here?” she asked. 

“No,” replied the lieutenant; “but sit 
down; we’re expecting him every minute.”— 
Lippincott’s. 





“ Haven’t found your dog yet, I hear.” 
“No,” answered Jones ruefully. 

“ Advertised? ” 

“What’s the use? The dog can’t read.” 
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It’s good old Peter’s 
that the wise Scout 
carries in his knapsack. 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate is included in the rations 

of the armies of the World Powers. Its sustain- 
ing qualities and convenient, compact 
form place it in the first rank. 





“*High as the Alos in Quality *’ 





Explorers from pole to pole, moun- 
tain climbers and big game hunters 
the world over depend on this won- 
derful confection. 


Peter's 


Milk Chocolate 








SCOUT MASTERS 
AND 
TROOP LEADERS 


Send to Box 213, Portland, 
Me., for free book of 
instructions: ‘‘How to 
avoid accidents in using 
firearms.”’ 











THE DUKE SCHOOL 


STAMMERERS 


An institution for the correction of stammer- 
ing, stuttering and other speech eS an 
Our natural method of instruction and 
embraces remedies for nervous conditions as well 
as speech training. The result of twenty years 
of scientific study and practical teaching. Even 
short courses show immediate improvement. 
Write for catalogue and particulars. 

Summer School and Recreation Camp 
at Lake Minnetonka from June Ist to 
September 15th. 

Address: W. M. DUKE, Principal, 
1800 Third Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SCOUT MASTERS 


and SCOUTSIII 


Here’s Just What YOU Want 
For That Camping Trip 





A FULL SIZE REGULAR WALL-TENT 
7x7{t. Made of 8 oz. White Duck or 


Khaki Twill. Complete, 45 
ready for use. Roomy 5 

enough for 4 boys se 

SHELTER or “DOG” TENTS 

As used by the U.S. Army when on the 
march. Large enough for two scouts. 
Size, 3 ft. 9 inches high; 5 ft. 3 inches 
long; 3 ft. 3 inches wide; made in two 


parts to button together, jointed poles 
and pins, ready for use. 


White Twill $2.00ea. Khaki Twill $3.00 ea. 


Write for quantity discount on any 
of the above 


Zittlosen Mfg. Co. 


DEPT. C.G.—PARK & DOLMAN 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




























Baldwin 
Camp Lamp 


Gives white, penetrating light. Lamp 
34 inches high, weighs (ready for use) 
5 ounces. Burns acetylene gas. Can be 
fastened to can or belt, carried in hand or 
stood upontable. Will not blow out—abso- 
lutely safe. No oil or grease. 

The Baldwin Camp Lamp makes nights in 
*camp just as pleasant as during the day because 
it gives the best artificial light next to sunlight. 
Rowing or canoeing at night is made safe. On 

“hikes” through the woods it is unequalled 
because it projects its light 150 feet 
and prevents stumbling and bad 
falls over obscure obstacles. It 
makes automobile repairing 
an easier, pleasanter task. 
It is the cial Boy Scout 
lamp for all round uses. - 
For sale by leading Hardwareand Sporting 
Dealers — sent nprers paid on receipt of 
price. Brass $1.00; highly polished nickel with 
hinged handles $1.50. Larger lamp in cat- 
alogue. 

Send for Free illustrated catalogue and in. 

Structive booklet “Knots and Howto Tie 

Them.” Give name and address of your 
dealer. 


JOHN SIMMONS CO. 
4 Franklin St., New York City 
60St. Nicholas St, Montreal, 














252 Hanes’ Block, 
San Fra = ncisco, 
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Merit Badges 
(Continued from page 15) 


the direction of your tutor, so that you will 
be able to accomplish it with ease. In breath- 
ing always remember to blow or exhale as 
the hands shoot away from the body, using 
the nostrils, and inhale through the mouth as 
the hands come back. 

4. Every scout should learn to swim on the 
back, starting with a floating position and 
using only the feet for the scissor or pro- 
peller stroke, then using only the hands for 
propulsion. By combining hands and legs 
considerable progress can be made. Some 
prefer to use the arms and legs alternately 
rather than together. A trial of both will 
soon convince you which is better adapted to 
your physical makeup. 

It is not difficult to swim on the back after 
a boy has learned how to float. The first 
thing to overcome is timidity and fear. If 
the learner can overcome this and without 
reserve turn himself over on his back, throw- 
ing the chest out, raising the toes to the sur- 
face of the water and allowing the head to 
sink, he will find that the body will assume a 
normal position on the surface of the water, 
leaving the face around the nose and mouth 
uncovered. In order to get your balance on 


|the surface of the water as the chest is 


thrown out a deep breath should be inhaled. 
This may help to give buoyancy to the body. 
After this has been obtained and the swimmer 
becomes calm, normal breathing may continue. 

The first stroke for propulsion should be 
taken with the legs. The motion is merely a 
pushing motion from the body. Every swim- 
mer should diligently practise floating and 
swimming on the back, as it is one of the 
best methods of obtaining rest when the 
swimmer is tired or when he is towing 
another person to shore. 


Safe and Smokeless Flash Powder 


Ordinary photographic flash-powder is 
not only expensive and somewhat danger- 
ous, but it burns so rapidly as to startle the 
subjects and so produces that staring ef- 
fect so often seen in flash-light photo- 


graphs; moreover, it gives off a great deal | 


of objectionable smoke. Pure magnesium 
powder, sometimes used as a substitute, 
is much cheaper and non-explosive, but it 
must be blown through an alcohol flame 
in a special lamp in order to ignite it prop- 
erly, and it produces almost as much 
smoke as the regular flash compounds. 


The solution is to combine the pure mag- | 


nesium powder with an equal bulk of or- 
dinary shotgun smokeless powder; this 
produces an absolutely safe mixture and 
one which will burn almost without smoke. 
The smokeless powder will not explode 
unless confined; it is therefore perfectly 
safe to handle, and may be easily obtained 
either in bulk or by opening a loaded shot- 
gun shell. 

To set off a flash of this kind a little 
of the mixture should be poured on a strip 
of paper and the latter placed in a pan; 
the free end of the strip may then be 
lighted and when it burns down to the 
powder the flash occurs. The smokeless 
powder burns with comparative slowness, 
but with enough heat to completely ignite 
the magnesium; the result is a slow flash 
which does not startle the subjects and 
which is very clean to use. 

A. E. Swover. 


Mr. Atmost Batp: Tony, my hair is get- 


ting thin. 


Tony THE Barser: So? Which one? 
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New-Skin 
For Cuts 


An antiseptic liquid for emergency use on 
cuts and scrapes. It dries and forms a 
skin-like protective covering. Kills germs. 
Won't wash off. Transparent and flexible. 


Always carry it with you. Pocket size 10c; 
home size 25c; surgeon’ s size 50c. Get it 
at drug stores. Don’t accept imitations; 
there’s only one New-Skin. 


Free to Scout-Masters 


We will send any Scout Master (or the Assistant 
Scout Master) one 25c bottle free if he will clip out 
this advertisement and mail it to us, giving number 
of the troop. This offer open until September 30, 
1913 only. 








Dept. 17 NEWSKIN COMPANY New York 





?"RANGER” BICYCLES 


imported r 
» em A New pity: Canthiee tivehes pe 
e Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest gradt 
— ao | many ————- wes) ~ 
arante 


\ WFActonye PRICES a7 


lor cheap wheels. Other reliable 
models ina — wees A — 


iODAYS FREE TR 


B ap- 
WN al, freight prepaid, anywhere “ U.S. 
Te fp te in one DO NOT BUYa 
ay bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone atany 
price until you get our big new catalog and 
a Sreryth and @ yar new offer. 
Write it now. 

TIRES co Coaster tor Brake Rear Wheels, lamps. 

parts, and sundries Aa// usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are > one money selling our bk 

MEAD tires and sundries. Write today. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.s.273 CHICAGG 


be a 








Save Your Tire Money 
Treat Your Tires With 


NEVERLEAK fiuip 


FLUID 


Stops punctures perfectly, ae leaky tires air- 
tight and preserves the rubber. It will make your 
pm last longer than 
they ordinarily 
would. 

Simply inject a tube 
of NEVERLEAK in 
each and start 
out on your ride, feel- 
ing that you won't be 
held up for repairs. 

It’s an easy matter 


your tire expense 
stop there. Save the 
money you would 
spend for a new set 
of tires. 


You can get 
NEVERLEAK from 
any repairer or deal- 
er. Get it to-day. 
25c. a tube. 

Buffalo Specialty 
Company 

405 Liquid Veneer 
Building 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
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—a morning’s tramp through the woods 
—then back to camp for 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


This is the food that makes sturdy young men. Fits 
them for all the sports that Summer brings—strengthens 
muscle and brain. 


There’s a lot of competition for athletic honors among 
boys in camp. Shredded Wheat supplies 
you with the nourishment Nature intended 
for you. This, with out-of-door exer- 
cise, keeps you right. Keeps you in 
condition for making good in sports. 













Heat to make crisp. Then serve with milk 
or cream and sugar. Good with berries, too. 


Never Camp Without Shredded Wheat 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















Boy Scouts Don’t Mind the Rain 


They can’t let the weather interfere with Scout duty. They go prepared. Their walking 
boots are waterproofed with 


a liquid, rubber dressing for shoes, boots or anything leather, made with a base of pure rubber; 
it soaks into the pores, seams and stitches and thoroughly waterproofs the leather—makes it soft 
Will not discolor tan shoes. Use it on your school 


and pliable—lengthens its life. 

shoes, too. Tell Mother about L 
lots more comfortable. Buy of s 
50c for a 7 oz. can. National Rubber Company, 104 


a better p against wet feet than rubbers and 
rting goods stores, druggists, shoe stores, grocers, or send us 
Narco Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Discoveries and Re-Discoveries 


(If you have made a Discovery of some 
practical wrinkle that has proven valuable 
to you, or know of one that you think very 
few other people have heard of, write your 
knowledge out for publication in this 
department of Boys’ Lire. Contributions 
will be signed, and $1.00 each will be paid 
every month for the two best Discoveries 
accepted.) 


Making Camp-Fire Flashlights 


The accompanying diagram shows a 
good arrangement of camera and flash for 
making an outdoor camp-fire flashlight pic- 
ture. The purpose of having a log (a box 
or a rock) between flash and camera is to 
prevent the flash itself being “seen” by 
the lens, which would fog the negative. 


PEOPLE 





Fax} CAMERA 


Arrange the group and open the shutter, 
and let it stay open long enough to “ get” 
the camp-fire. Then touch off the flash 
and close shutter. The result will be a 
very natural night camp-fire scene, with 
plenty of illumination on the figures and 
not too much in the fire, which is the case 
with the ordinary camp-fire flashlights 
where the flash powder is tossed into the 
fire. Ray E. PHELps. 
NEB. 





To Sharpen Scissors 


Take a block of wood 1% inches long, 1 
inch wide and 1% inches thick; saw it into 
shape as shown in Fig. 1; glue on a piece of 
| emory cloth as shown, leaving no edges over- 
lapping. 

To use, it should be held against the scissor 
| blade as in Fig. 2, and rubbed up and down, 
| being careful to keep the back side gf the 
| blade flat against the block—From the Scout. 





Use for Burnt Matches 


The fellow who always has his fire going 
first on our hikes is the one who carries a 
little pouch full of shop shavings and chips 
|from the Manual Training Rooms. He emp- 
|ties out a little pile, then puts on the fine 
sticks, and proceeds to lay the fire the same 
as usual. He carries the bag on his belt, and 
as it is only about six by four inches, it could 
be carried in the pocket. By shavings and 
chips I mean small dry splinters, about the 
| size of the burnt matches from the kitchen, 
| which he dumps in at the last minute. 
| This scheme was “the winner” in one of 
lour patrol competitions, and all of us are 
| adopting it. 
Joun B. STaRKWEATHER. 


=| Mass. 
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Discoveries 





Water Bag 


When the drinking water must be carried 
some distance to camp or when it is not cool 
enough to drink right off this water bag is 
very convenient about camp. Get a piece of 


heavy canvas about 15 x 20 inches and have | 


it sewed so that it makes a bag about 10 
inches wide and 15 inches deep. Now get a 
bottle with a large neck. Cut off the neck (a 
file will help) a little way from the top and 
smooth the edges of the glass with a file. At 
the sides also sew in a %-inch rope about 2 
feet long. A string may be fastened in the 
top to hold the cork so that it will not be lost. 
It is best to soak the bag in water before 
using and it will give better service and will 
not leak. If the bag leaks along the seams 
dip them in melted paraffin. 

If filled at night and placed where the 
breeze can strike it, you will have cold water 
the next morning. This will furnish drinking 
water for one patrol for one day. On a hike 
when the springs are far apart this bag can be 
carried on a staff which two boys carry on 
their shoulders. Harotp ScuHutt. 

Linpsay, CAL, 


A Field Toothbrush 


To make the finest kind of a toothbrush 
take a small green stick of any sweet wood 
(the tougher the better) about % inch in 


diameter, and after shaving off the bark chew, 


the end into fine shreds. Then you have as 
good a toothbrush as money can buy and it is 
absolutely antiseptic. After using it is thrown 
away and a fresh one prepared next time. 
Many cowboys and old timers if the West 
use no other toothbrush. 
SHERIDAN, Wyo. Dr. H. G. Burrum. 





To Prevent a Blanket Roll from Open-| 


ing Where it Crosses the Shoulder 


After rolling the blanket tightly be sure 
that in folding it the exposed edge is past 
the center of the curve formed by the roll. 
If this is done it is unnecessary to tie the 
roll in the middle. 
inch rope is better than a strap for tying the 
ends, as the distance between the ends of the 
roll can be more easily adjusted and the rope 
will often prove useful around camp. 

New JERSEY. M. B. SacKEtTT. 





Sleeps Warm on the Coldest Night 


While in Colorado last summer I learned 
from an old frontiersman an odd fact con- 
cerning keeping warm at night. “ The feller 
that lies on his stomach,” he said, “sleeps 
warm in the coldest night, while them that 
lie on their backs are always cold, no matter 
how many blankets they may have. 

SHEFFIELD, Mass. Louts CHAUVENET. 


A Short Cut for Signalers 


Since in all words which begin with “Q.” 
the initial letter is followed by “U,” it is 
never necessary to send the “U,” as “Q” 
will read as “Q. U.”—From the 
May 24. 


Scout, 


To Clean a Fountain Pen 


Take the rubber bulb of your filler and 
after unscrewing the head of your pen slip 
it on, and dipping the point into water, force 
the water back and forth until the pen is 
clean.—From the Scout, May 17. 
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A 10-foot length of %- | 





ATTENTION— 
BOY SCOUTS! /& 


O be an Eagle Scout 
is an honor that must 
be greatly deserved and 
earned. A strong body, a 
good appearance, a bright 
mind—all around fitness 
—will carry yqu far to- 
ward the goal of your 
ambition. All Boy Scouts 
who are out to win 
should never fail to prac- 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


Because good teeth are first aid to a good digestion. And good digestion 
is the rock-bottom foundation of good health—and hence, successful energies. 





Visit your dentist at least twice a year and rely on the regular night and 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Dr. Lyon’s is the standard dentifrice of the United States Army and 
Navy and the National Guard. 

It’s safe to use because it cleanses in the natural way—by thorough 
polishing. Smooth and gritless, it’s a pleasure to use it. Leaves the 
mouth fresh and wholesome. 

Take Dr. Lyon’s to camp with you—keep it in your home—use it 
all through life. Theh you will be sure to enjoy all the benefits that only 
good, strong teeth can give. 


What Dr. Lyon’s does not do only 
your dentist is competent to do. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 






































New Stories by an Old Favorite 


TAD SHELDON, BOY SCOUT 


STORIES OF HIS PATROL 


By JOHN FLEMING WILSON 
12 mo. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Ten stories of Tad Sheldon and the daring lads of his patrol, which include that old 
favorite of the Boy Scouts, ‘‘Tad Sheldon: Second Class Scout.” Here you meet boys 
who are Scouts indeed, and these tales with their high spirit and daring adventure stir 
the heart like a trumpet. 





Sent on receipt of $1.00 in stamps, money order, or check. Make all orders payable to 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Every one is delighted 


with the 


New Scout Belt 


made of webbing with gunmetal snap hooks and Patent Adjustable Buckle. 
GIVE WAIST MEASURE WHEN ORDERING 


Price 40 cents 


Are you a Bear? 


Then wear a brown and red 


Shoulder Knot 


To be fastened on the shoulder seam of the left sleeve. 

Made of heavy braid, 4 strips, 6 inches long, with brass clip for attaching. 
Each Patrol has distinctive colors—we have them all 
See Boys’ Handbook, pages 20-22—Price 5 cents. 

Order Direct From 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 














the Boy Scout Camp Lamp 


Burns carbide and water; 4.to 5 hours on one charge; safe and 
simple to operate; nothing to break or get out of order; can 

be hooked on cap, 
belt or pocket, or 
carried by handles; 
burns in any position. 
Superior to any light 
for Hunting, Fish- 
ing, Boating, Light- 
ing Camp. 

An ideal light for 
your camp this sum- 
mer. Makes the tent 
as light and cheery 
as your room at home 
and you can read or 
write with ease, At- 
tracts the bugs away No. 100. Price complete ........ $1.50 
from the tent. Gives 
a clean white flame The Lamp is finished with a heavy nickel 
with nosmokeor dirt. plate, highly polished, packed in strong 
Cheaper to burn than wood box. with Reflector Hood, extra 
oil or candles. Carbide Container, and extra repair parts. 

We guarantee the 





equest. Weight 5 ounces. 
nays , Lamp to be perfect in workmanship and 
Next to Sunlight JUSTRITE material. Each Lamp is thoroughly tested 


MANUFACTURING before leaving our factory. 


COMPANY, Dept. G. Campers’ Cap Fiber Shield, 
333 So. Clinton St. postpaid, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


No. 99 Lamp, polished brass finish, without hood or handles. Price, $1.00 


The Reflector and Hood is made of German 
silver, projects a strong white light two 
hundred feet. Not affected by the wind. 




















Every Boy Scout Troop 
Should Have a Bicycle Squad 


Cycling means healthy exercise, and many opportunities to do a 
good turn, which otherwise would not come. 


Let us tell you how to start one of these Squads! 


Write CYCLE DEPT. 
National Headquarters, - 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 














$300.00 CASH Prizes 


BOYS YOUR OPPORTUNITY °°," 


Also liberal commission, $2.00 to $5.00 weekly easily made Spare Time. 
Fifty Cents for large package with full instructions. Sells Easily to Auto- 
mobile and Motorcycle Users. Money back if not as represented. Made and 
Sold Right, Right Results. Vacation money quickly made, and we emphat- 
ically assist you. Act Quick, send name and address for full information. 
KwiK Sales Co., Dept. 111, 1068 Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Here’s to Your Health! 
III—In the Old Swimming Hole 
By Wi i1am Brapy, M.D. 


RECIOUS moments were those we wasted 
waiting beside the spring-board until we 
were cool enough to plunge in for a 
swim! Dread visions of cramps and worse 
halted us on the brink, puffing and perspiring 
after our hurried trip through the broiling 
heat of summer. True, “ Sport” Cooper and 
“Redhead Ben” Lincoln laughed at our 
timidity and dove in all heated up, and some- 
how they never had a cramp for their pains. 
| Nevertheless, the bunch hesitated there, one 
| foot on the base of the slippery plank, each 
wondering who would dare to take the first 
dive. 
| It is just possible that a boy might do him- 
self some nameless damage jumping into the 
cold water while still overheated, though we 
never have observed such an accident. One 
thing is certain: It is better to be a wee trifle 
flushed from exercise when you take to the 
water, because the circulation will react more 
readily to the shock of the water under such 
conditions. It is like taking a cold shower 
bath or a plunge in the tub on a cold morning; 
safer to put yourself through a few gymnastic 
stunts first, to arouse the blood from its sleep 
and insure a glow of the surface blood-vessels 
after the first shock of the water. 

If I were going swimming on a blistering 
hot day I should pause not on ceremony, but 
let-her-go-Gallagher, as soon as I could get 
my clothes off. I don’t believe it would result 
any more disastrously than does the grateful 
shower bath after a brisk set of tennis with a 
regular shark. However, grandma and I may 
not be in accord about this; we have many 
serious differences about matters of hygiene. 

Another*deterrent factor we used to bow 
to was the fear of “blood suckers ”—those 
little leeches which one sometimes finds cling- 
ing to the skin on leaving the water. Scouts, 
I suppose, are too well educated in natural 
history to allow such a fear to bother them, 
but the tales of casualty attributed to these 
harmless parasites spoiled many a swimming 
day when I was a boy in the Butt-end. If 
we had only known that the queer little ani- 
mals were not nearly so dangerous as flies or 
| mosquitoes ! 

Did you ever get water in your ears? And 
were you a trifle afraid it might affect your 
hearing? We were. Some of us used to 
stuff cotton in our ears, on strict injunction 
of parental authority, in order to escape this 
contingency. All nonsense! If a boy hap- 
|pens to have a perforated ear-drum such a 
precaution would be wise enough; in fact, he 
should never go in the water without protect- 
ing the ear canal in that way, because the 
contact of the cold water with the inner ear 
|not rarely induces sudden dizziness or faint- 
|ing which may end in drowning. If his ears 
are sound he has nothing to fear from water 
inside or outside. 

It was always annoying to have one’s chums 
ordering one out of the water just because 
the lips looked blue, yet we invariably heeded 
the warning. It was needless, however, for if 
we only knew it there was no danger of chill 
or “a cold” as long as we felt warm. When 
you begin*to feel chilly and shivery, even 
|though you’ve just dived in, it is high time 
to get out and get some clothes on. If you 
don’t you'll be awfully sore to-morrow. 


Neatly Turned 


| Dauser: I should like to have your opinion 
of this picture. 
| Critic: My dear fellow, it is utterly worth- 
| less. 

Dauser: I know it, but I should like to 
have it all the same.—Puck. 
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Stamps, Coins, Etc. 


A a over 250 yrs. old, 15c. Uncirculated 

Old Coins ==: dimes, 30c. Japan large oval coins,12c. 
5 old coins over 100 yrs. old, dated, 30c. 5 

different medals or tokens, 40c. dian ar- 

rowheads, 6c. Isabella quarter-dollar or half-dollar over 70 
yrs. old, each 70c. War cents, all different, 5 for = oi 





early half cent a. — lists for 15c. Premium 
a, ——. and circulars for 4c. Sones, 

“SLDER, 32 E. 23rd Street, Dept. 

New York Tie. 

FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
52 different foreign, including China and Venezuela, 
to all who apply for our high grade approval selections. 


Send two-cent stamp for return postage. 
The Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. C., Milford, Conn. 
1 set Venezuela, 2 varieties, 
1 set Ecuador, 2 varieties, 
countries free. Postage 2c. Mention 
. Large album 15c. If possible 








100 vaneties used stamps, 
an 0 
Cc 1 pocket stamp album, 
FOR 10 varieties unused stamps, 
LAKE VIEW STAMP CO., 2602 Eleventh Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
FREE 100 all different stamps from 20 





QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, O 
STAMPS, 108 all oo. Transvaal, Servis. 
Brasil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, ey Java, 
ete., and album 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed 20c. 65 
different U.8.,25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents want- 
ed, 50per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. C.8TEG 
—_MAN., 5951 Cote Brilliante Av.. St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Official Scout Axe 
With Nail Slot 














The handiest tool ever produced for use in cam 
Naile are scarce in the woods, and this slot pulls 
them and saves them for future use. 

Made by 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price with sheath - 
without sheath - 
Sold by all wideawake dealers and ieceacl 


Headquarters Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
lew York. 


ap 











INSTRUMENT s 


illus- 
trations, 67 color-plates. Pie soe articles de- g 
scribed—all eS instruments and sup- 
— . ar quality and lowest direct 
ee trial and payments, 
Weau supply the United States 
what instrument you 


Write for the big FREE CATALOG 


8@5"2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER co., t 
139 E, 4th St. Cincimmati 343 S. Wabash Av. Chicage ¢ 





hie ss i 


© PLAY BALL 





Wright and Ditson’s Balls and Bats 
GIVEN 


AS PREMIUMS. 
Nothing for You to Buy—Nothing to Sell. 


GREATEST PROPOSITION EVER OUT—SOMETHING NEW! 


Write me today asking how you can obtain—Without 
Money—a high-grade Ball, Bat, Tennis Racket, Roller 


Skates, Watch, Jewelry, and other valuable articles. 
PREMIUMS FOR GIRLS ALSO. 


E. SAUNDERS, Dept. B., 2226 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 











WHO WANTS A PONY 
Just For Giving Cards Away? 


Or a Bike, _— or Wireless Outfit. A brand new 
idea —“Hi t Card Race”—lots of fun. Cards 
are GIVEN WAYS not sold. Everything supplied 
FREE. High class, even the big folks will help too. 
Write quick for particulars. John Martin's House, 
Room Twenty, 5 West 39th Street. New York City. 











BOYS’ LIFE 
Poison Ivy 


Every scout knows the three-leaved terror 
and should know just what to do to fight it. 





Poison ~7 


About three persons out of five, I find, are 
not stung by poison ivy. For some reason 
(possibly from having an abundance of skin 
oil) they are immune, but the other two, at 
least, should be fully equipped with knowl- 
edge to fight it. 

On the leaves, stalks and fine hairs of the 
plant is a blistering oil that is responsible 
for the trouble. We touch the plant or in 
some cases insects bring it on their feet and 
leave the oil on the skin, where it begins its 
annoyance. 

This is a fixed oil. It does not evaporate, 
so keeps on its pestiferous irritation until re- 
moved. 

Now how are we going to remove an oil? 
The handiest means usually is hot soap and 
water, as hot as one can stand it. But alco- 
hol* is better. Wash the affected parts in 
alcohol. This removes the oil, of course. 
But, best of all, is alcohol with about one part | 


of sugar of lead to thirty parts of the spirit. | 


This not only destroys the oil, but disinfects | 
the place and helps the injured skin to heal. 

I have cured many cases in a day or two 
by these means. It will surely work except 
in some rare cases, when the skin poisoning 
is complicated with rheumatism, in which case 
you should see the doctor at once. 

Ernest THompson SETON, 
Chief Scout. 


A Narrow Escape 

A German shoemaker left the gas turned 
on in his shop one night and upon arriving 
in the morning struck a match to light it. 
There was a terrific explosion and the shoe- 
maker was blown out through the door almost 
to the middle of the street. 

A passerby rushed to his assistance and, 
after helping him to rise, inquired if he was 
injured. 

The little German gazed in at his place of 
business, which was now burning quite brisk- 
ly, and said: 

“No, I ain’t hurt. 
time, eh?” 


But I got out shust in 


Cold Hospitality 


A belated automobilist, whose car got loco- 
motor “attacksia” miles from anywhere at 
2 a.m., knocked at the door of the only house 
in sight. 

“Who's there?” asked a voice from the 
upper window. 

“A traveler,” was the reply. 

“Then travel.” And the window closed 
with a bang. 





“Is there anything you can do better than 
any one else?” 

“Yes,” replied the small boy. 
my own writing.” 


“T kin read 


* Not wood alcohol, which is poisonous.—Eb. 


ee 
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Banishes 


MOSQUITOES : 


a Fryer ae na for the Purpose 





Mosquito-F oe 


gives Scouts an easy way to 


EARN MONEY 


FOR “a UNI FORM 
or for something else. 

Start earning money NOW. Sell to druggists 
by the dozen. We pay you $3.00 per gross, 
or 25 cents per dozen 
commission. Every 
druggist will wae 
from you as the arti- 
cle is right in hisline. Youcan 
earn $1.00 selling 1 dozen, $7.00 
selling 6 dozen at 25 cents 
box. Everybody wil buya 
for Piazza u use when siebaninoes 
begin to sting. 
To the Scout — the largest 
amount before December Ist, 
1913, we will give 


$50.00 in Gold 


to the next $25.00 in 
old, and to the next 
ve Scouts $5.00 in 
gold each. 







One-fourth size 


in enanet.a tis far eng of she galas eteved, © pte 
identical in character and value with that off will 
be given to each Scout so tied. 


Here is what Camp Supt. Bradlee says: 
| JAPSTICK CO., Inc., CamBripGE, Mass. 
Gentlemen: —Mosquito-Foe was used at the Blue 
| Hills Camp for Boy Scouts of usetts year 
with perfect satiefaction. Our experience justifies us in 
recommending its use to others. 
cerely, 
W. Brapwesg, Jr. 
| Boston, Feb. 3, 1913. Camp Supt. 
Send name and troop number for further 
information at once. Cap Superintendents 
write for information and prices. 


JAPSTICK CO., Inc., 141 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


EARN 





BIG SALARY 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT 





If we prove to your satisfaction we can make you 
a CHAUFFEUR, REPAIRMAN or AUTOSALES- 
MAN, and guarantee you OPPORTUNITY to 
START in the BUSINESS, will you invest $5 in a 
complete Auto Courseanda ‘little more as you earn it? 

Great demand right now for trained auto men. 
Over 350,000 automobiles being built this year need 
mentorunthem. Let us give you names and ad- 
dresses of men we started in auto business —_ 
last 4 years, now drawing bigger s than you. 


FREE MODELS FURNISHED 52 


Pupil 
Our system of individual instruction by mail with 


Charts, Diagrams and Models will make 
you an Auto Expert in 12 weeks. Diplomas issued. 


COURSE ON AUTO SALESMANSHIP FREE 
Our 38 page book explains the whole proposition. 
No charge. Write for it to-day. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL 
66Q Beaver St., New York 


LEARN TO DRAW 


during your spare time. my Lies 
tical system of personal, individual 
by mail have developed hundreds who are 
now successfully drawing for newspa) 
and magazines. You can earn money w ile 
living at home. Show me what you cando 
by copying this sketch of President Wilson. 
Send it to me with 6c. in stamps and I will 
send you a test lesson plate a collection 
- —- ory | a for YOU. 
Landon School of Illustrating and Cartoon: 
on 1496 Schofield Building Cleveland, 0. 
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Best grade cedar canoe for* 20 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. We 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. 





w rite for free catalog, giving 
er’s profit cut out. e are largest manufac- 
turers of canoes in the world. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co,, 62 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
CT 


BOYS EARN 
FIVE DOLLARS DAILY 


Supreme offer to prove it.—We mail you 27 pack- 
ages of FIX-IT. Mends Anything Solid as a Rock. 
Every housewife buysit for a Crockery Mender. Sell 
half. Send us $2.00, keep the rest, $2.05 worth, 
and sell for yourself—$2.05 is yours. 

Simply mail postal. Give name and age. No 
Money. Sample enough to last for years for one 
dime. 

Money Back Guarantee. Boys, Agents, Travel- 
ing Men, Dealers, Housewives, write. 


FIX-IT-CO., Orange, Mass. 


GUARANTEED ot AND PARTS 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


Ask any boy who builds successful model 
aeroplanes or flyers what plans and — 
rials he uses and he will answ: 
“Ideal.” Our plans and building 
instructions are clear and con- 
New “CURTISS” cise. We guarantee models = 


from them to fly. Our mai 
eB fla hs BOAT are undoubtedly the best in the 


orid. orders shipped the day received. 
"Wiee da ms: Curtiss Flying Boat 25¢, Blerict 15¢, Wright 25c, 


Niew: 25e, Cecil Peoli, Champion Racer 25c, Curtiss Convertible 
Hydroplane 35¢. Complete "Set of Siz, $1.25, postpaid. 

40 pp. “Ideal”? Model Aeroplane Supply C. a 

ID L AEROPLANE & § tre LY CO., 


West Broadway and Warren Senet, New York 
EARN A DOLLAR GLOVE 


OY IN OWE DAY 


Catcher's or first baseman’s mitt ot 
fielder’s glove—the famous “ Reac'! 

Dollar Special—can be earned by =. 
bright boy a @ few hours. Sell our 
* Pen—writes 600 words 


— with retail- 











































new’ | 

fine: only one oS the = ak well: A | 
ne quality pen na 
‘4 Sell only wwalve” boxes and 


on ve ‘anal the glove. 


ns, Then 07#é afternoon’s 
fast ustling and the glove is 
yours! Write today to 
The One Dip Pen Company 
Dept. 25, Baltimore, Md. 


Teal 


Scout Master and receive special discount 
to Boy Scouts. Will furnish estimates on 
entire equipment for any number. 


JAMES E. BORDEN 
18 E. State St. Trenton, N. J. 


—_ eel 


BOYS: 


Send us your name and address and we 
will send you full particulars for earning 
a fine guaranteed watch. 

The Matt Ambrose Co., Waterloo, lowa 














Blankets, Folding Cots 
and Camp Furniture 
Buy from a Registered 





























|tramps to or from the camp, are the proper 


BOYS’ 
Ho for the Hills! 


(Continued from page 13) 

there a deficiency of water? Is there a need- 
less waste of the water? If filtered by or for 
the camp, how, and how effectively? 

Swimming and Bathing.—lf at all possible, 
choose a camp site near to a swimming hole 
or place for bathing. Determine as to gen- 
eral purity of the water so used. Are proper 
precautions taken to conserve health and life | 
while swimming? Are regular periods as- 
signed for the swim? Have boats, rafts, 
springboards, etc., been provided? See that 
the rules regarding swimming are enforced; 
no one should be allowed to go swimming 
without consent of the camp leader or as- | 
sistant. Does every boy take the morning | 
plunge or bath? Why not? Is such cleanli- | 
ness rule carefully enforced? | 

Medicinal Supplies.—Is there sufficient va- | 
riety and amount? There should be supplies | 
for general sickness, emergencies, accidents, | 
bites and stings of insects and animals, etc., 
and also first-aid kits for practise and in- 
struction. Have all of these been provided? 

Camp Occupations—Has a_ regularly 
planned daily program of activity been 
adopted? If not, why not? Such a regular 
program, changeable as to details, is neces- 
sary to best success, discipline and efficiency. | 
All such programs are alike in =| 
outline, but differ greatly in details. 
such a suggested program on page m. wae | 
the Handbook for Boys.) Cheerfulness is ab- | 
solutely necessary for a healthy camp. The | 
two elements that best insure this are occupa- | 
tion and amusement. Both are needed in a | 
scout camp. Are your boys kept busy and 
occupied? Have your boys certain assigned 
camp duties? Why not? What proportions 
of time are assigned to camp duties, amuse- 
ments, instruction and rest? 

Tramps and Hikes.—In going on hikes and 


LIFE 


health precautions taken? Are the feet in- 
spected? Inspect the kit and reject every- 
thing not authorized. In hot weather author- 
ize outer garments to be well opened when 
marching in step or at ease, to facilitate evap- | 





|oration from the body and to diminish risk | 


of heat exhaustion. 

Personal Cleanliness—Is the person clean? 
Are the clothes clean and the underclothes 
changed regularly? Is the hair attended to? 
The teeth? Are the uniform, equipment and 


!extra clothes sufficient in amount and quality? 


Is there spare underclothing and socks? Do 
the shoes really fit? Are the feet in good 
condition? If not, why not? Are the nails 
attended to regularly? What rules have been 
made for the camp as to cleanliness and de- 
portment ? * 

For special and extended information on 
the different phases of scoutcraft and camp- 
craft, or upon any points of the foregoing 
suggestion-outline, see the following: 

“The Complete Campers’ Manual,” Buzza- 
cot (1oc.). 

“Camp Kits 
($1.50). 

“The Book of Camping and Woodcraft,” 
Kephart ($1.50). 


and Camp Life,’ Hanks 


I 
St. Spee CAP FOR BOYS, ee “ Camping for Boys,” H. W. Gibson ($1.00). 
1907. All land and water d “ ’ * . ” el 
ing in eae arr, £2 nat end wore ere an | free tutor- Harper’s Camping and Scouting,” Grin 
$135.00 for season covers all expenses. Ref lerences required, "ell and Swan ($1.75). 
Send for Booklet. Dr.P.R.Lagdon, Saranac Lake, New York ‘“‘ Water Supply,” W. P. Mason. 
BOYS OVER 13 YEARS “Principles of Sanitary Science,” W. T. 


Clark-Brown & Co., , Minneapolis, Minn. 


WATCH RING & CHAIN 


FREE to Bove ond Girhsa | 
] stem wind and set 
y= t= 


35 uinae 
of Ink Piel t 10c ee 


will send wae 


E. A. DEWANDELER, 
82 Waterloo St., Detroit, Mich. 


of age wanting profitable vacation or spare time work, write 
for particulars Clark-] ~ 


wi 
enc 


Siamoed for el 





f 


Sedgewick. 
“The Care of the Body,” R. S. Wood- 

worth ($1.50). 
“ Personal 


($1.00). 


* 4 “ay vg of these suggestions have been taken 
from Dr. A. A. Woodhull’s book, “Military Hy- | 
ene for Officers of the Line.’ His suggestions 
or officers in the field apply in many cases as 
aptly for Scout officets and leaders in camp. Sug- 
gestions taken from this admirable source have been 
changed to best suit our purpose. 


Hygiene,” A. A. Woodhull 


July, 1913 


| Be 


Send 25cts for ——— = large working drawi 
tions and list of parts, ow ~~ boy can bull thie ane = 4 
| shaft drive, four ae pe reverse, 1913 model Motor-Bob which will 

Dept. 3, 








carry you anywhere you want to go. 
| THE IDEA SHOP, 


Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, 
and Supplies. Write for catalog, 
445 illustrations, Frees it gives io 
formation for musicians and new 
ds. Lyon & Healy 
World's Largest Music House 
31-41 Adams Street Chicago 


a GUN Photographer 


Be Money in This New Profession 
THE DIAMOND POST CARD GUN will make 
you 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

























u INDEPENDENT. It takes a large 
Official size paper post card 33¢x5}¢ in.. 
@ also 3 different Victoria and Colonial 
a sizes, and 1 inch Button Photos WITH- 
OUT FILMS, ————_______, 
4 NO DARK ROOM rs. Proctor of Texas 

REQUIRED! NO EX. |S#73: “We're doing 
RR PERIENCE NEEDED! |*,S0¢ business here.) 

\ owe the success] 
You Take and Finish |to your gun.” | 
MAGNIFICENT Post —————___' 
0S ON THE SPOT, and you make 8c PROFIT ON 


DRY IIIA a 
ag EM MRE H/| 


Cards and Button Phot 


| EVERY = hog MONEY MAKER!! 


ite today for FREE Booklet with Illustrations. 
INTERNATIONAL METAL & FERRO CO., Dept. B75, 2223 W. 12th St., Chicago 


BOY SCOUT 
SUMMER 
UNIFORM 


Hat 








Olive drab drill, inside 
seams, reinforced with 
leather, ventilated 
crown, with detachable 


ties. $ .50 


Shirt- - - 


Light weight standard 
khaki, coat style, two 
bellows pockets, official 
buttons. .75 


Shorts - - 


New model, standard 
khaki, with belt loops 
and pockets. $ .50 


Woolen shorts, if pre- 
ferred, $1.75 


Stockings 


Woolen, suitable weight, 
color to match §gar- 
ments; turn down below 


knee. $1.25 


In cotton, 30 cents. 
Order direct from 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
| BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





























Agencies for Official 


Boy Scout Equipment 





DETROIT, MICH. 


TheJ.L. HUDSON CO, 


Official Outfitters for 
Boy Scouts of America 





Scout 
Outfits 

in Boys’ 
Clothing 
Department 
Third 

Floor 

New 

Store 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


J. Blach & Son 


furnish the Scout Equipment for this city. 





A well stocked supply always on hand 
in our Boys’ Clothing Department. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JACOB -REED’S SONS 


Official Headquarters for 


Boy Scout Uniforms 
in Philadelphia and Vicinity 





1424 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





DENVER, COLO. 


In Colorado 


we are official and exclusive distributors of Boy 

Scouts’ Apparel and we carry a full and complete 

line of pants, coats, shirts, hats, knives, belts, 
and all other wear. 


The May Co. 


DENVER,. COLO. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Maurice L. Rothschild 


The world’s best specialty clothing institution 





Southwest corner Jackson and State 
Money cheerfully refunded 
Chicago—Minneapolis—St. Paul 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Saks and Company 


SOLE BOY SCOUT UNIFORMERS 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Carrying complete line of the authorized 
Boy Scout equipment—as well as civilian 
dress—featuring ‘‘Right Posture’’—the 
Boys’ Athletic Suit. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 





For years we have been and still are 
St. Louis headquarters for correctly out- 
fitting the 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Hits AIHW, 


WASHINGTON AVE.AND SIXTH ST 
We give, redeem and guarantee Eagle Stamps 





RED BANK, N. J. 





The official equipment sold by these 
merchants is manufactured and supplied by 


SIGMUND EISNER 


Official National Outfitter 
Boy Scouts of America 
































DECORATE YOUR ROOM 


Have a Real Boy Scout Room 


Get a set of 11 beautiful Boy Scout pictures, 12 inches high, in full natural colors, depicting Scout 
Life and Activities in camp, on hikes and at home; the proper use of Scout equipment; how to Set 
Up Fires, Signaling, First Aid, Cooking, Stalking, Loyalty, Helpfulness, Cheerfulness, etc. 


These pictures are absolutely correct in every detail, having all been passed 
Become a Better Scout upon by the National Scout Headquarters. They will suggest to you many 
ways to develop the true Scout Spirit, and will be a delight to you every time you enter your room. 





How to Use the Pictures hese pictures are beautifully lithographed in brilliant natural colors 
on a fine grade of paper, 4x 12 inches, and are intended to be cut out 
and pasted upon a border of plain tinted paper running around your room; or they may be mounted 
upon heavy cardboard 
which has been covered 
with a_ tinted plain 
paper. There are many 
good ways to use them, 
which you will readily 
be able to decide for 
yourself when you see 
these attractive pictures. 
Each set accompanied 
by a set of recipes for 
cooking on hikes and at 
camp. 


=# NEW WAY TO GET 
fim THE PICTURES 


Send 5c in stamps and one 
label from 



























or Io labels and no stamps. 


Write Name and Address plainly and 
send to 

BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 

New York City 





Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
meets every milk require- 
ment of the table, and for 
cooking it is both economical 
and convenient and gives a 
most delicious flavor to all 
dishes in which it is used. 









































A SET OF PICTURES SENT FREE TO EVERY REGISTERED SCOUT MASTER APPLYING 





tk | 


